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eatens tO Volcanic gas kills 


villagers 


By Andrew Moncur 


AS bubble disaster has killed 
0 1,500 people, believed to 
have been overwhelmed and 
“drowned" by carbon dioxide re- 
leased from a volcanic crater lake 
in Cameroon. The gas rolled over a 
şix square-mile area around Lake 
Nios, northwest Cameroon, catch- 
ing villagers unaware and giving 
them no chance to sascape. 1 

The disaster is the second of ita 
kind to strike the West African 
republic in almost exactly two 
years. The first, which claimed 35 
lives in Auguat, 1984, happened in 
a remote area and was regarded by 
experts as a baffling “quirk of 
nature" which caused little alarm. 
“One-off is nothing. But (wo in two 
years becomes vastly more fright- 
ening,” a British scientist who has 
atudied the volcanic region of 


Washington thr 
bomb Libya again 


behind the mortar attacks on British 
nlllles at the Akrotiri base in Cyprus earlier 
this month, which caused injuries but no deaths, 
Libya is also said to have 
bomb attack In Berlin, whie 
and further attacks on US diplomats n Europe. 
The American ambassador lo the United 
Nations, Mr Veruon Walters, is to vialt Europe 
to lobby support for further action against 
Libyan. 


NITED STATES said early this week that 
ll bomb Libya again if Libyan terrorism 
Larry Speakes, the White House 
apokesman, sald the government would take 
“all appropriate action" to prevent a renewal 
of terrorist attacks. Other officials sald the 
warning and this week's joint US-Egyptian 
military exercises in the Mediterranean were 
intended to send a shot across the bows ّ 
Colonel Gadafy. Intelligence reports have foun 


Attempt to destabilise Gadafy 


Union. US officials denied that a - 


continued. Mr fanned another 


was thwarted, 


entagon haa contingency plana to 
fresh Libyan attacks on 
US targets, if necessary by what is 
being called "rubble-izing” Colonel 
Gadafy'a oil refineries. More peace- 
ful efforta to tighten the economic 
cumpaign with European help may 
be imminent as the CIA reports 
assert the vulnerability to a do- 
meatic coup of America's favourite 


THE United n and pvp 
began joint military exercises a 
the ا‎ on the edge of Libya's 
“ine of 0 
ith what looked suspiciously like 
the undeclared intention of further 
destabilising the Gadafy regime. 
In what was reported to be air 
and naval manoeuvres involving 
the forces of a US carrier group 
and the F-16 fighter-bombera of a 


Kennedy, was taking part, though 


h | arca lighter than air and would dis- 
it ig in the gencra 


a rapidly, British experts be- 
ê that ا‎ dioxide release 
is a more likely cause. 

Dr Godfrey ا و‎ E 

ology at Edinburgh Uni 
Bas first-hand knowledge of the 
voleanic area which lies along the 
Cameroon-Nigeria border, where 
Mount Cameroon (4,070 metres!, 
the highest peak in West Africa, 
has had four lava outburata this 


In the paat year, 
Hasni Mubarak has threc times 
rejected US requests for such 
exercises, which could yet rebound 
against hi» shaky but Weatern- 
orientated regime. With fresh re- 
ports of Egypt'’a deepening 
economic plight, there have been 
suggestions that during top-level 
talks in Washington in June, US 
officials proposed to cancel Egypt's 
military debt in return for receiv- 
ing use of the former Israeli baaes 
in Sinai. According to the congres- 
sional General Accounting Office 
laat sunımer, Egypt owes the US 
$5.6 r 0 
14.3 billion. 
ay destabilising the 
Egyptian Government would be a 
particularly ironic outcome. Given 
the declared ambition of the US 
Aministration to foment the re- 
moval of Colonel Gadafy, the man 
it sees as a prime mover behind 
international a attacks, the 
ercise ia wide ed 
Iniended to destabilise Tripoli. The 
Administration believes that the 
Libyan military is restless and the 


President Paul Biya, of Camer- 
oon, said that at least 1,200 people 
had died and that another 300Û 
were receiving medical treatment 
after the gas escape, which came atl 
night while villagera were asleep. 
Travellers from the area gave 
higher estimates of the toll. 

scue teams were EEE 

a carrying oxygen cyli 

ck to Bah exhaust:‏ ا 
ed supplies, A doctor in the capital,‏ 
Yaounde, said that the victims‏ 
were suffering burning pains in‏ 
the eyes and nose, coughing, and‏ 
signe of asphyxiation similar to‏ 
strangulation. It wae like b‏ 
gaased by a kitchen atove, he s4‏ 
“The ideal treatment is to give‏ 
victims pure yen, but we don't‏ 
have any up there.”‏ 

Casualties appeared to have 


The administration is algo pre- 
sented as hopeful that France may 
even cooperate against him in 
exerting pressure through Chad, 


Michael White 


Government, Operation Sea Wind 
was prajected by American offi- 
clals as a routine affair which had 
been planned for months. 1 
Although it was taking place in 
what the Pentagon called “interna- 
tional waters and Egyptian air 
apace,” it waa algo close to the area 
where clashes between the US 
Sixth Fleet and Libyan forces 
culminated in bombing of 
Tripoli last April. 
Unatiributed US 
that American fighters would not 
seek confrontation or crosa the 
“line of death” proclaimed by 
Colonel Gadafy sounded leas com- 
bative than the noises that preced- 


He believes that one possible 
explanation for Lhe gas escape may 
be heavy rainfall — the rainy 
season covers ÃAuguat — diaturbinEg 
the waters of the lake, where the 


where Colonel Gadafy has long gaa has been trapped, and trigger- 


supported a local inaurgency, in 
what seema to be a round of 
psychological rather than direct 
warfare, “We will employ all ap- 
propriate measures to stop Libyan- 


comes from vertical 
ا‎ filed with rubble, which 
ave been fed from an extinct 
volcano. The م‎ could e 2 
d by sediment in the Ja 
bot held in the water in the 
depths of the lake. 

“Prhese lakes are very deep and 
the bottom waters become aaturat- 
ed with carbon dioxide, forming a 
gort of soda water at the bottom. 


State Department’a comment. 


Washington and Cairo were 
r in streening ا‎ 
1 6 ai 
E a whi involved at 
ixth Fleet carrier group 
e USS Forrestal, and 
were conceded only reluctantly by 
Egypt, which seeks to maintain its 
delicate balancing act within th 
Arab world and even to restore 
better relationa with the Soviet 


igation”" exercise last March. 
The led to the e Sam-Ö 

iani ttack, 
a Libyan missile sites and 


ht a large trade deficit there are algo 
to Shecidedl unhelpful actiona of the 
United States in dumping subsidised grain 
and sugar surpluses on some of Australia's 
‘principal agricultural customers like the 
viet Union and China. Having declared 
that thia blow would not be alowed to affect 
‘the principle of Canberra's commitment to 
the ANZUS alliance, from which New 
been. ig 
ita anti-nüclear policy, the Austr 
e out of a military exercise with: tI 
the Americans on the eye qf the‘ budget for 
financial reasons. But the Foreign Minister 
warned in the #zame breath that Australia P 
‘might. also be unable to afford defence - 
urchases tom the US because of the loss of 
me .to American dumping. Another . 
principle thrown.overboard in the interests -: ' 
.„ ofthe economy was Mr Keating's announce” ٤ 
. - ment of ,a resumption of uranium sales to : 
France, banned in 1988 in 
ı French. nuclear testa in the 
£30 million a year. 


MOST Australians would 
much for Mr Bob E rng 
e Sed by the Feder- 
week, which is rather 
the most pessimistic commen- 

ef beg Frequently e 
recently as enjoying a champagne lifesty 
on a beer income, Australia haa quic 
built up one of the 

in the world as the market 
یا ی وا‎ incipal, mainly mineral, 
exports and with them the Australian dollar 
ed. The chief aim of the measures is to 
e budget deficit, which can apparently 
be done in preşènt çircunısta a ed 
making severe inroade.on.the şoci 
dear to the, ruling ‘Labor Party and go 
unaffordably.dear for the nation. 

If there was an element of paran 2 
ل چا‎ eb: E Fae e E 
. ala our ' national income.’ — re 
: if-uidergtdidabJe; In addition 
Tg ear est which have 


greatest crisis since : 
the war.. lt has a socialist governmiènt doing’ 
things’ whith 'Thatcherism has Teer ven 
saiskiing aladent Eran 
ishing 4 nt gra : 1 
identity a to! couriter ‘tax, arid: ,Boéi 


gcribêd as hia coun 


heaviest per-capita Zealand has alrea 


la politica] courage 
1t pl e national 


acifit, tO Save. , 


imme mne 


n 
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MOTOR RACING: 
Maurice Hamllton at the 
Austrian Grand Prix 


Prost closes 


the gap on 
Mansell 


ALAIN PROST kept going lo 
enough to win the Auatrlan Oro 

x In sizzling heat on Sunday | 
und move lo sceond place in the 
drivers" points table, only 
behind Britain's Nigel Mansell, 

The McLaren driver survived aş 

the three uthers in the running for 
the championship retired. He 
nioved up from fourth place, in the 
table after Manèell, lying second 
in the race at the Osterreichring, 
suffered ıı snapped drive shaft on 
his Williams-Honda on the 32nd 
lap. By then Mansell's teammate, | 
Nelaon Piquet, had stopped with 
engine failure, and Ayrton Senna 
had dropped out with a severe 
misfire on his Lotus-Renault. 

Prost atarted the race ut a 
cautious pace, concerned about 
fuel consumption and tyre wear, 
and did nut take the lead until 
after half-distance when the 
Benetlton-BMWas of Gerhard 
Berger and Teu Fabi, which had 
controlled the carly laps, ran into 
trouble. 

Mansell, who had led Prost until 
the pit stops for tyrea, was |2 
seconds behind the MeLaren when 
he retired. “The car had been 
running perfectly," he auid. “1 had 
plenty in hand und felt 1 could 
come oul on top in the ond when 
fuel constnptiun cume in{o play.” 

With Mannell' Lhreut removed, 
Proat found himself half a minute 
uhead ûf his lenmnınte, Keke 
Rosberg, but the Finn retired 
when hin engine eut out due to an 
electricul prublem. That left Prost 
one lap ahcend uf Michele 
Alburetu's Ferrari und his Ferrari 
toammate, Stefun Julıansson, who 
lost valuable Lime when the nose 
cone flew off his car. Jjohangson 
enlivened un altherwıse dull second 
half of the race by chasing and 
catching the Loln-Fords of Alan 
Jonok und Patriek ‘Tumbay, but the 
former world champion and the 
Frenchman tuok fourth and fifth 
pe to give the tenm and the 
‘ord-CusworlLh Lurbo-engines their 
firat chumpionnhip points. 


GOLF 


James’s dancê 


of delight | 


MARK JAMES made a 15ft birdie 
e at Lhe firat extra hole to 1 
im victory in a three-way pl 7: 
Bengon and 


for the ti i: 


International 


Fulford on Sunday. 


The eg ag gr 
u er a 
elight w a beat the two 


internationals to win the £30,000 
first prize, His delight was under- 


° W L NA T Pis standable, as on the final green hê أ‎ 
® İn the other Natwest semi-final Es#ex (1) ............... “13 9 3 1 0 3 ‘had hung hia head in despair as he: : 
Sussex enaily beat Worcestershire وه ا‎ 8) 3 missed a three-foot putt at would : 
Y five wickets in a disappointing Notiingharmetis ia) 13 86 4 1 û0 3 have given him the title without a 
game ruined by pro ged Fain. Kent (10) aussi: 13 6 4 2-1 30 play-off 

orcestershire, despite home. ad- Yorkahie (êj 1# 7 4 1 0 30 ` Trevino, 46, the American e 
vantage, collapsed to 125 all out, ement 10) anan 13 6 § 2 0 24 Cup captain, and the South fri= 
ran Khan being ' the leading Qiang an (14) n .can Baiocchi, celebrating, his 4 
Sussex bowler with three wickets WarwfdEa! ire (0) n. 13.6, 6 2 1 2 birthday got into the play-off wi 3 
for 26 on: a drying pitch. The ie (9 mp 12 § 6 Û Û0 24 Jagt-round , scorega of G8 e 
wicket was kinder to Sussex the Middl (2) aan 13 3 6 39 1 0 James's.70, all three .inighing .İIA  - 
next day and they pasaed Worceg- Lancashire (44) i... "12 4 7 1 0 8 . ıınder.par on 274, Ths last play-off 
tershire'a total fair comfortably, err 2 1 1 in: this avent, in 1978, alo 
Wells 46. aE; 21. hd Colin :. Worodetetatre iij: 4 9 0. 0 10 volved 1 Trevino; 0 e vena CC 
AE .  Qloucestarabire (8) .. 14 2 10.2. 0 42 won,. heating: Neil Coles 0 
The ‘Sussex -captain, lan Gould, ا‎ “ 188 poalione in brsoketê, Ratcliffe. 2 . 9 : 


against Lee ‘Trevino and 
Baiocchi 
Hedges 


Ryder 
d 1 


, 184 Deansgata, Manchester MEG 2R. 
Ted as a newapaper at tha Ponl Olina. 


— Everton 1, Liverpool 1 


SOCCER: FA Charlty Shleld 


Late Rush foils Everton 


fourth-minute fracas in which Rat. 
cliffe clattered into his fellow- 
countryman Rush, the striker 
retaliated, and Molby lunged at 
Everton's captain. A few words 
e 
e o injury of nate wag 

sustained by Grobbelaar, who 
went off 10 minutes after the 
interval with a pulled stomach 
muscle. The goalkeeper waa imme- 
diately ruled out of Liverpool's 
tour of the Republic of Ireland, and 
may miss the Double winners’ firat 
defence of the Championship at 
Newcastle. Hooper, a novice in 
League football but a 22-year-nld 
well-versed in Shakespeare as a 
former university student, ig set to 
maintain the Liverpool tradition of 
fielding interesting oalkeepera. 
Everton: Mımma; Harper, Aatdirite, Mar- 
shall, Langley, Slevan, Heath, Sharp, Richardsan, 
Shasdy {Adama 51 mın, Wilkinson 40). 

Grabbalaar (Hooper, 571: Lawranson,‏ رم ای 
Beglin, Venison, Whalan, Hansen, McMahon, Johrr-‏ 
ston, Rush, Molby. MacDonald {Dalgliah ã1).‏ 
Referee: N. Midgley (Salford).‏ 


RUGBY UNION 


NEW ZEALAND have recalled ten 
of the playera who went on the 
rebe] Cavaliers tour to South 
Africa for this week's Teat against 
Australia. Their recall, after only 
a one-match suspension is certain 

condemned by the anti- 


to 
apartheid lobby. 


‘time one lethal stab in the 87th 
minute e them of succegs. 
How Kendall must wih the Ital- 
ian authorities had allowed Liver 
pool to take the lira and let Rush 
run all the way to Turin. 

But it wags Everton who raised 
the tempo further by scoring first. 

he goal stemmed from suitably 
quick thinking by the alert Heath, 
at last freed from the bench. As 
Hansen and Lawrenson watched 
Sharp, Heath took the ball off his 
striking partner, ran round the 
surprised defenders, and delivered 
a clinical low shot past the right 
hand of Liverpool's substitute goal- 
keeper, Hooper. 

Hooper, the firat replacement for 
Grobbelaar in five yearg, should 
have been beaten again when 
another newcomer, the former 
Wigan midfielder, Langley, took 
Heath's through ball and curled a 
shot outside the far post instead of 
Fpssing tt the infuriated Wil- 

inson, who had also broken yarda 
clear of a defence caught badly 
square. 

Juatice was aerved by Rush's 
close-range equaliser, ensuring A 
joint lap of honour and a share of 
the shield. The referee, Nei] Midg- 
ley, looked pleaaed with his contri. 
bution, although some would 
consider him lenient after a 


AFTER the punishment meted out 
to Dutch property on land and sea 
recently, it waa a relief to find that 
the only damage done along Wem- 
bley Way on Saturday was to 
discardèed cana of lager, kicked and 
trodden on at will. To this metallic 
ring, England's top-rank heavy- 
weighta clanked back into action 
in the Charity Shield. 
n this day of good intentiona, 
2 behaviour — like charity — 
ad to be seen to start ati home. 
Merseyside, tranaported to London 
duly obliged, responding 
warmly to an occasion and result 
that satisfled the partiaan bulk uf 
the 88,000 erowd. We even SAW A 
ave. 


Eventa on the pitch probably 


24 


SWIMMING: June Walker at 
the World Champlonships 
in Madrid 


Moorhouse 
stripped of 
his gold 


A MYSTIFIED Adrian Moorhouse 
was stripped of a gold medal at the 
world championahips in Madrid on 
was disqualified 
100 metres 


Sunday asa he 
after winning the 
breaststroke final. 


The Bradford swimmer, Euro. Again, 
pean and Commonwealth Gamea 
gold medalist, beat his areh-rival 
Vietor Davis of Canada hame — : 
then learned minutes later passable Mexican Wave 
that he had been "struck olf" 


and 


because of a faulty turn. ‘Tha pleased Everton more. Stripped of 


six first-team 
Kendall's unfamiliar looking side 
gave the team who narrowly out- 
them for the Double a firm 
strength 
side of 


inaertion as the 
ond favourites for the Chanıpion- 


ahip. 


But Everton are still hounded by 
the lean frame of Rush, their 
Wembley executioner in May. Thia 


CRICKET: Matthew Engel 


Botham and Lamb restored 


gels dropped. 


Having muddled along with five 
summer, 


No. 7. I think 
exceptıonally good 
must for Australian, 
extra 


Botham is in any case unlikely 


to get the new ball with Dilley and 
Small ın the 


gelectora are go worried about hig 


side. But if the 


owling, it seems odd to bring him 


back to the path of what, if either 
Emburey 
wil] be a 


bit players in Willey and Gooch. 


or Edmonds is 12th man, 
four-man attack with two 


I am convinced the bost wily Lo 
is to limil his 
is loft to atow 
until about mid-afternoon, 
at time he should be junt 


record in his first over. Bul it 
sêems a bit 


kind of subtlety at the moment. 
miliation 

haa made an official complaint 
about the abuse of several of hig 


players, 
section of the crowd 


much to expect any 


including Imran, by a 


e Worcestershire secretary, 


“! have 


h Imran and Alikhan. Aa far as 


involved are 


şŞupporters. 


John Player League Table 


apecialist batsmen all 
England's idea appears ton be ihe 
omission of a mainstrcam Hpinner 
with Willey at 
Willey is an 
cricketer and a 
but the logic of playing an 
batsman instead of Thomas at thin 
desperate stage rather escapes me. 


get Botham firing 
attacking role so he 
aL sli 


furious 


Mike Vockins, said: 
apologised on behalf of the club to 


I ami concerned those 
not Worcestershire Supporters, and 
they are not cricket 
They are mindless idiotg,” 


Guardlan ant Marvhester Ey .0ا‎ 
a1 New York, N.Y., and malling سا پا ج‎ 


unmatched since the D'Oliveira 
affair. Gooch's refusal to gO to 
Australia this winter is a huge 
disappointment for England, ex- 
pected though it was. Gooch's wife 
has recently had twins and he was 
unwilling to be away from them 
for the 4z montha tour. 

But for the moment anyway, his 


devotees can toast the return of the 
all-rounder over the water. In the 


retinue are Lamb, back after three 


Testa, which in the context of hia 
recent form Was 
two boo many, 
keeps his place despite hig 
1 he h 

ridge throug injury, 
who was 12th man there, 


quite obvioualy 
Gooch, who rightly 
refusal 
illey, who misgad Trent 
and Willey, 


Thomas, Pringle and Moxon 


have all been dropped, and Athey 
will be Gooch'a fifth opening part- 
ner in six Tests. Of the departeas, 
Thomaa is far 
Australia than the other two. But 
throughout the summer, there haa 
been a vague idea thal Dilley and 
Thonmaa should be 
before the winter, 
place for this waa the bouncy 
wicket at The Oval. So Thomas 


Kiwis add to English hu 


ENGLAND sulfa 

1:47.92 was less than half a second cricketing red yet another 
laat week 
second test 
by 


more likely to make 


paired together 
and the obvious 


NatWest Trophy 
Surrey by four 


Lloyd was hig side's top scorer 
all out but he 
nnings together with a brilliant 


He looked to have won the game 


but with Surrey needing five to 
win and their lagt 

who won the man 
award, was caught 
ary by Fowler. 


man in, Jesty, 
of the mateh 
on the bound- 


Manoheater, MEO 2AR, tor and on bahall. öf 0 


the final of the 
when they beat 
runs at The Oval. 


with 65 out of 22 
was upstaged with the b 
Trevor Jesty who held the 


1 
112 


2gets, 
Lancs, amd printed by LEG Web Ofisit, Lincoln, Second olnas Ponlage س‎ 


IF all else fails, you can always try 
the obvious; ad 

England selectora announced that 
went ûrı, he said: “They seem set in lan Both 


g20 on Sunday the 
am, unbanned just 17 
would be restored to 


Oval last Thuraday. 

This event ia going to be wildly 
, Will inevitably be 
by some in romantic terms. 
is Charles II returning to 


8 is purely a one-off aide,” 


daya earlier, 


the Test team against New Zea- 
land at The 


welcomed, and 
geen 
Here 
Whitehall amid bells and bonfires, 
with Gatting in the role of General 
Monck. Hurrah for toleration and 
dancing round the Maypole. 


offitial announcement said: “Adri. 
#ıı Moorhouse hag been disquali- 
.ıed for a butterfly kick on the 


urn", 


Mooarhottae, 22, who had set 1 


European record of 1min 2.28see in 


the morning hents went even 


Letter in the final with 1:02.01, 
which would have been a world 
champlonship record, 

Later, Moorhouse said he had 
never been disqualified in tha 
breaststroke before. "I did my 
normal turn . . . 1 did the same 
this morning. Why didn't they 
disqualify me then?" he asked. 

“T fecl as though Im the world 
champion. It wasn’t even a close 
Tace.” Davia was awarded the gold 
aa Moorhouse, Brilish team cap- 
tain, aaid his country's officiala 
were appealing againat the deri. 
sion. But as the medals ceremony 


their ways. There's na consolu- 


tion," 
Moorhouse pulled away superbly 
down the return length and 


contained the desperate challenge 
of Davis, who accelerated his 
atroke but still finished 0.7 of a 
second down oan the Briton. 

But silver turned to gold far the 
22-year-old Canadian physical 
education student as Minervini 
moved up to second and Volkov, 


the European 200 metres gold May said. “We have to beat New 


put English cricket 
onı course for Australia. Obvi- 
uestion 


disaster at Trent Brid 
when they lost the 
against New Zealand 
eight wicketg. 

Their last chance to recapture 
save the serien ig 
e Oval. 


t 

This was England'a eighth de- 
aged feat in 1Û 
second in 1 
winning was given the captaincy, 

New Zealand, who failed to beat 
ngland in 
cricket between the . Countries, 


ames this yoar and the 
ik since Mike Gatting 


the frat 48 years of 


oualy, there ig ga huge 
mark about Botham's bow ing but 


some horour and 
Oval 


medalist, slipped in for the Zealand and 


bronze. The Soviet swimmer said back 
afterwards: “I'm very disappointed 
for Adrian.” 


metres freestyle 
relay, the East Germana get a 
world record as they became the 
first to go under eight minutes 
when they clocked 7:59.33. 


OBITUARY 
Ryan Price 


THE noted National Hunt trainer 
Ryan Price died on Su nday, 
74. He wag leading National 
trainer on five accasiona, 
the Grand National, Cheltenham 


Hunt 


Id Cup, Champion Hurdle (three E 


tines) and the Schweppes Gold 


Trophy (four timea). He was just A8 have now won four times since 


was when Richard 


the fiat, . his two Hadlee ûrst emerged as a top-claggs 
player. 

Hadlee, who hag 
nificant role in all four wing, wag 
Man of the Match on his adopted 


played a sig- 


ma ground after taking 10 for 


40 in Lwo innings 

The one pıece ûf encour, ement 
for m a 
determined 7ë from John Emburey' 


Engiand 


Successful when going over to 1978, which 


training on 
biggest succeasea ' being ` in ‘the 
Oa ا : ا‎ 

His father, Geqrge. Price, had 
been a celebrated brainer of hunt- 
ers and show horaaa before the 
waT. Under’ his' Father's tuition 
Ryan Price became an expert and 
quite fearless point-to-point rider. 
In the Commandos he wags equal- 
iss achieving distinction in 


e ormandy campaign, winning. A& the batting collapsed again. 
the Military Cross, : ` ® Clive Lloyd led Lancashire to 


`, „ | Giardlm Publlcatona Ltn. 1948; Pukllehedl by-Guardlan Pubiloationa Ltd., 154 Dea 
` ` ` Fypenat by Hows Pliolosettlng'Servicnn Li. SkelmerdLiui 1 


GE 


Labour on course for conference collisions 


THOUGH Parliament does not 
resume for nearly two months, the 
political conference season begins 
next week with the Trades Union 
Congress, which the Labour move- 
ment seea as the start of ita 
general election campaign. The 
main aim of the Brighton congress, 
and of the Labour Party's own 
conference in Blackpool later in 
September, will be to damonstrate 
that the party and the unions can 
work together in harmony to re- 
vive the economy, create jobs, and 
improve the lot of the less well-ofl. 
ready, however, the two aides 
seem set for a collision over pay 
policy. The party leader, Mr Neil 
Kinnock, wants 
given to the establishment of a 
statutory minimum wage, the lev- 
el of which would be set when 
Labour attains office, Uniona re- 
presenting the low-paid in the 
public sector, who have fallen 
sadly behind during the Thatcher 
years, are fully in agreement, but 
the big craft unions suclı as the 
engineers and electricians want to 
remain free to bargain for what- 
ever they can get, 

Another rift is threatened over 
nuclear power, The TUC's general 
council, which had previously sup- 
ported a balanced energy policy, 
including nuclear power, 
wants the entire nuclear p 
gramme to be halted “until a 
comprehensive energy policy re- 
view has been carried uut." The 
change of stance, in the aftermath 
of the Chernobyl nuclear digsastet, 


will remain that Mr Stalker was 
“set up" in order to get him off the 


most able members of the shadow 
cabinet and has, so far, been 
atrongly defended by Mr Kinnock 
againat attack inside the 
anti-nuclear vote by the TUC next 
week, however, would strengthen 
the political argument for moving 
him to a leas sensitive post, 

The plant at Sellafleld itself was 
shut down for flve days last week 
when British Nuclear Fuels Ltd 
discovered that a consignment of 
nuclear waste would breach new 
guidelines if it were discharged 
into the Iriah Sea. It waa the firat 
shutdown at the plant for two 
years and ia an in 
sensitivity of the 


persuasion fails, Nirex will even- 
tually have to go to the courts to د‎ 

Terrorism and intimidation in 
Northern iIreland caused a strike 


A three-month. controveray was 
by more than 2,000 staff in social 


temporarily laid to rest when Mr 
John Stalker, deputy chief conata- 
bla of Greater Manchester, was 
allowed to return to work after an 
investigation into alleged diaci- 
plinary offences. A 1,500-page re- 
port compiled b 
constable of West 

Colin Sampson, failed to uncover 
any evidence of serious misconduct 
but pointed to trivial complaints 
about misuse of police cars and to 
Mr Stalker's “unwise” friendahip 


stoppage was, however, seen ag the 
first act of solidarity across the 
gectarian divide since the Loyaliats 
began their campaign againat the 
Anglo-lrish Agreement, and was 
thus applauded by uniona and by 
the Government. 

The walkout began when Catho- 
lic office workers received death 
threats from the outlawed Ulster 
Freedom Fighters, and Protestant 
workers were similarly threatened 
by natianaliata in a Catholic area 
of Lisburn. The strike rapidly 
apread around the province, but 
cach side refused to return to work 
until the threat to the other had 


Dr Rhodes Boyson., 
ministor at the Northern Ireland 
Office, said that while he did nut 
prove of alrikes, he aupported 
e fact that Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic workera had come 
“Unless both sides 
realigşe that any clash between 
both communities at 
risk, then the future of thia prov- 
ince is very black indeed," he aaid. 

Short Brothers, 
manufacturing company, struck ita 
ow againat sectarianiam 
when it ordered all Loyalist fags, 
bunting and political 
removcd from its Bclfnast faciory. 
Responding to a canıpnign of in- 
timidation nguinat Catholic work- 
erş, the cûümpany chairman, Sir 
Philip Foreman, anid {hat every- 
one's job wns at risk 1f the faclory 
was allowed to become u cam- 
paigning ground or if any workers 
were allowed to be intimidated fur 
their religious or political beliefs. 

A video shop in London which 
was destroyed by an explosion 
killing nne man and injuring 12 
was an important centre for disai: 
posed to the government of 
ah Khomeini. 
Yard believes the explosion in the 
bagement of the Konain 
Club, Kensington High Street, was 
caused by a bomb. 


Militant on 
the wane 


By James Naughtle 


EFFORTS by Militant activists 
and their supporters to mount a 
fight back against expulsiona at 


THE WEEK IN BRITAIN by James Lewis 


Government to the anti-nuclear 
lobby after Chernobyl. A BNFL 
apokeaman said the wasto waa 
“only alightly more radioactive 
than normal” and would not have 
led to a shutdown under the old 


with a loeal business man, Mr 
Kevin Taylor, who has nover faced 
any criminal charges in spite of 
exhaustive police inquiries into his 


Though Mr Sampson thought 
these matters merited investiga- 
Lion by a disciplinary tribunal, Mr 
Stalker's local police committee 
threw out his roport and reinstated 
its deputy chief constable, But the 
controversy will not rest there, 

Who, it will cantinue to be 
asked, firat pointed the finger at 
the deputy chief constable of the 
aecond biggest force in the coun- 
try? Who decided that such trivial 
allegntions called for his suspen- 
sion from duty? And why? 

Until he was ordercd to slay at 
home, Mr Stalker wns heading an 
important investigation into alle- 
galtiona that the Royal 
was opcralinğg a 
"shaot-to-kill" policy againat Lhe 
IRA. The inquiry, 
thought to have found enough 
cvidenıce to uphold the allegntiong, 
hız since been iuken over by Mr 
Sampson, whose team may well 
reach a different — and politically 
less enıbarragsing — conclusion. 

Mr Sampson's length 
Mr Stalker denied that the accusa- 
tions against the deputy chief 
constable emanated from Northern 


The man mainly responsible for 
trying to preserve the concordat 
between Labour and the unions is 
Mr Norman Willis, 
general secretary, who came under 
attack last week fronı some union 
leaders who demanded his resigna- 
tion because of what they called 
his “affable” style of leadership. 
The TUC has nol scored many 
ast seven yYEArB 
and Mr Willis, who is in his third 
ear as general gceretary, is doubt- 
as being cast as the scapegoat. 
While affability is not a charge 
that could be levelled against 
hıa predecessors, M 
Willis hus enuugh udmirera tû 
engure hin survival. 

Villagers u1 ihrec sites in Bed- 


100,000 trade unionists who ars 
employed, directly or indirectly, by 
the nuclear industry. It could algo 
prejudice the nuclear debate in the 
Labour Party, which hus yet tu 
nrrive at a policy on thr subyecl. 
The party's own untı-nucleui 
lobby has grown consıderubly it 
strength since Chernobyl 
there were demands this week that 
Mr Kinnock should find another 
job for his environment spokes- 
man, Dr John Cunningham, be- 
cause of his support [or the civil 
nuclear industry. Dr Cunningham, 
whose Copeland constituency in- 
Sellafield nuclear 
reprocessing plant, ia one of the 


Keays dashes 


THE hapes of Mir Cecil Parkinson 
for a return to the Cabinet were 
dealt another blow last week by 
the publication of an interview 
with hia former lover, Migs Sara 


8. 
recalling the affair which led 
ation in 1983, and 
public of her bitter- 
ness against the Conservative ea- 
tablish ment, 
ened the hand of those 
aYe ‘advised Mrs Thatcher 
tical cost of rehabili- 
Parkingon would 
unacceptably high. 
In ah interview 
g, Misa Keays said: “What I 
can’t forgive ia the hypocri- 
lying and the arrogance of 
e other people who interfere — 
` Conservative politicians who were 
prepared: to destroy me: to protect 


Humberside, policly bul firnıly — 
and illegally — prevenied engi: 
neera from carrying out teata to 
find a suitable burial ground for 
low-level radioactive waate. The 
engineera, employed by the Nuc- 
lear [Industry Radioactive Waste 
Executive (Nirex}, had run up 
againat what the Commons en- 
vironment committee has identi- 
fed as the Nimby (Noat-in-my- 


Parkinson comeback hopes 


By James Naughtile 
res have been highly aceptical, 
Thatcher ia known still to 
place great trust in the judgment 
of the man who was party chair- 


victory in 1983 and later her Trade 
and Industry Secretary. 
He is atill a close adviser, and a 
ar visitor to Downing Street. 
iaa Keays, interviewed 
paychiatrist Dr Anthony ( 
saya she can forgive Mr Parkinson, 
but refers to others involved in the 
matter — who are unnamed — as 
guilty of “calculated cruelty and 


The implication that the baek- 
ground to Mir Parkingon's resigna- 


Liberals to clean up tactics 


By Peter Hetherington 
singled out for so-called dirt: 


followa the interven- 
tion of Mr David Steel, the Ljberal | 
leader, in the closing stages of last 
Newcaatle-under- 
êlection after criticism of Li 


Mrs Llin Golding, 
who narrowly retained the seat for 
Labour with a 799 majority, claima 
the victim of a smear. 


vicea. But, since the report will 
never be made public, suspicion 


tion aa a result of her pregnancy in 
October, 1983, and the bearing of 
his child would be the sukject of 
public diacusaion once again is a 
al warning to tbe 


lt will add atre 


itelaw, the Leader of the Lorda, 
and Mr John Wakeham, the Chief 
Whip, who have argued that the 
Government would ba damaged by 
Mr Parkinson's return. 


Ã spokesman for Good Hounse- 
keeping magazine said that it was 
a coincidence that the article 
appeared in the September iague, 


ence, appear to have failed, 
O four covnatituency parties 
have submitted varaiona of the 
conference resolution circulated 
among activiata 
“witch hunt" against 
national executive committee hag 
ht Militant activists. 
of support for the 
` campaign against the NEC is good 
news for the party Jlêéaderahip, 
which can expect overwhelming 
in Blackpoo! when the 
executive report on the discipliu- 
ary proceedings is discuseed, 

. There was.never any danger of 
defeat, but a substantial backlash 
from constituencies who have 

sympathy with Mili- 

past would have: bean 


that some of those 
seek permiaslon to 
Tess the conference, and Mr 
1 ایا‎ the e 

appaaTs . happy lo support suc 

moves. Such is the & 0 

the party for tha NE 
, Ary meagureg, ‘thal some of. those 
d:..him'. are positively 
;ı the opportunity. for a 


THE Liberal Party. will be urged to 
clean up aspeats of its campaign- 
ing style in a draft report on 
publicity tactics which will be 
presented to a byelection unit next 


The report warns-th 
cal procesa will be undermined: in 
the electorate'a eyes unless thers is 
a reappraigal by the Liberals, as 
well as the Conservative and 
parties, . particularly at 


drafl,. from the. Leeda 
West MP, Mr 
Meadowcroft, :chairman:’ of the 10-- 
member unit), 


Her coraments express sympathy 
and some forgiveness for’ Mr Par- 
kinson, but by recalling the prom- 
ge’ she saya were 

made to her, Mr Parkinson's hopes - 

of becoming’ Foreign Secretary, 
and her father’s “scandalised”' re- 
action ‘to her lover's refusal to tell 
the Prime Minister of the affair, 

she makes it difficult for M 

' Thatcher to consider seriously re- 

' calling Mir Parkinson 

' ‘The usual pre-reahuffis 

e ey ا‎ aُ har | 

tor Mir arkingon, 

. . Cabinet orrat;:Downl 


although most senior een unfairly’ 
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Hurricane 
rains off 
the holiday 


By Edward Vulllamy 


A TROPICAL hurricane, which 
picked up an icy polar wind and 
the name “Charlie” as it crossed 
the Atlantic, wrote off Britain's 
summer Bank Holiday in a wash of 
heavy rain on Monday. There were 
accidents and traffic jams as 
holidaymakers drove home on slip- 
pery roads. 

Undeterred, crowds took to the 
atreets of Notting Hill for a wet 
21st اا ا ا ا‎ 

and fought with police a 
i of the annual scooter 
rally on the Isle of Wight, where 
there were 150 arrests. 

Police estimated that the nurn- 
bers converging on west London 
for the carnival at Notting Hill 
were much smaller than on 
Monday of last year's festival — 
100,000 turned out to revel in the 
rain, compared to nearly half a 
million in the sunahine of 1985. 

Crime was algo down, with 87 
reported offences, compared to 
112 on the same day last year. 
Police made 46 arrests, 21 of which 
were for alleged possession of 
drugs or attempting to buy drugs. 

Some reggae sound systems had 
to pack up because of the risk of 
electrical faults, but many played 
on and music on the mobile floats 
continued as usual. Dancers 
splashed in the puddles, paint ran 
on the banners and the colourful, 
carefully prepared costumes of the 
children on the floats were soaked. 
Yet, as evening came, the streets 
were still throbbing with crowds 
and musie. 

The violence involving Û00 Mud» 
on the lale of Wight came nt ihe 
end al u scuoter rally and conceri 
attencdled by 3,000 at Newport. A 
marquee and catering vehicles 
were set alight and a fire engine, 
fire brigade Land-Rover and a 
police control caravan were stoned 
and pelted with bottles. The police 
had to flee the caravan. 

The rain ruined sixteen years of 
planning in Birmingham when 
Britain's firat Monaco-style city 
centre street race had to be aban- 
doned at the half-way stage. 

But Birmingham City Council is 
expected to stage more of the races 
despite an estimated £400,000 loss 
on the Super Prix that was cut 
ahort after 2Š eventful laps for the 
Formula 3000 drivers. 

“The weather has cost us hun- 
dreda of thouaanda of pounds,” said 
Mr John Carlton, chairman of the 
road race sub-committee. 

Luis Sala, aged 26, from Barce- 
lona, who was in the lead when the 
race was later declared and who 
was later declared the winner, said 
his car has spun twice, “They 

should have atopped it earlier. The 
track was getting worse and worse 
every lap.” 


Hovercraft in 
Channel rescue 


By Martin Walnwright 


A' HOVERCRAFT was left floun- 
derling in mid-Channel for four 
hours at the weekend after a fire 
in the main electrical system 
disabled its ‘engines. The 
Hoverspeed craft Swift was shut- 
tling 132 passengers from Calais 
to Dover when the fire broke out 
10 miles from: the British coast. 
Crew‘ membera dealt with the 
flames and prevented them from 
affecting the enger section. 
But an RAF helicopter wascalled 
out to take-off an injured steward- 
‘ass and winch down smergency 
age It later ج ل‎ to 2 
ga for .a pregnant .passenğer. 
The craft was’ evéntually.-towed 
back tû pört. anan mm mF an a 
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Taxing the expats’ patience 


It should not be forgotten that 


we — outside Britain — 
feel the effects of foreign ay 
economic policies implemented by 
the present guvernment and 
in many instances, better able t0 
judge the wisdom of varioua poli. 
TEE kk oF 
alt place of taxation i 
the criterion for franchise in yu 
another of the mysteries of our 
athleen Reattenber 
Hoffeldstrasge, 
Stuttgart, 
West Germany. 


Does John. L. Shaw ima 
that all expatriate Brita are ن‎ 
ey-grubbing tax dodgers? 

We came abroad to survive, m 
husband being thrown out of wor 
at the age of 62. There are no 
company perks, European allow. 
ances or tax dodges attached to hig 
job. Our children went to German 
schools and we did it without help 
from anybody. 

Contributions are not just made 
with money Mr Shaw (though, 
unbelievably to Germans, my hus- 
band is taxed on his RAF pension). 
Our contributions, we think, are 
considerable. We further the cause 
of international and especially 
Englis/ German friendship at 
graasroot level. 

We have been digenfranchised 
for eleven years, having no Euro: 
pean vote either! We shall be 
forced to retire to England in three 

2 bime, why then shouldn't we 

ave a 8ay in who is lo govern. 
, Hand we the choice we would stay 
in Germany, if ünly to avoid the 
narrow minded, nutiunnlistic and 
dare oue say it “little Englander" 
trails obviously aill flouriahing in 
the UK. 

E. M. Davey, 

Hofheimerutr 

Hofheim/Lorsbach, 

Wust Ctermany. 


Women in Mother Russia 


If Mother Russia can't muster 


— the stuff thay pull over people's 
BYcs. 

However, to be fair, he should 
have noted thıt America geta her 
investment capilal to produce tam 
pons by insisting on cash on the 
barrel-huad fram ita citizens for 
3 ınedical tronLment thoy may 


need, 
P. N. Purcell, 
Arnılnlo, Site 3, 
Halifux, Nova Scotia. 


I refer to Martin Walkor's article 
on the shortages of basic commod- 
itlea in the Soviet Union. I believe 
that many shortages are crea 
and controlled by the government 
in order to interest people İn 
becoming active Communist Party 
memborsa, as these membors arê 
given special shopping rights #0 
that they may readily obtain r 
local and imported goods, (inelud’ 
ing those in short supply), which 
thoge less “well connected” may 
not. 

Martin Walker states, “women 

. . . provide three quarters of the 
doctors and two-thirds of the 


E : ا‎ 
ortages of tampons an 
tary towels is probably why these 
women, and otherg, come to the 


arty. 

Annie Barrell, 

Santo, 2 
Vanuatu, [ : 


ing construction workers, d 
August 17) why expatriatea should and nurses and ا ا ج ا‎ 
be allowed to vate at all since thay That some of these Britons may 


want to vote may seem surprising, 


Mr Shaw’s logic isa capable of 
ec it 
follows that those who i Hay 
= in ا ا‎ ough being 
nemployed and in receipt of 
to e UK tax at source and in unemployment benefit ahouldnn't 
addition pay tax in the country of have the vote either. Alao at rigk 
t are all the Irish 
cated procedure may allow, after cilizens w 1 
wherever they have established long delays, a measure of partial they live azê i ا ا‎ 
cies their vote is a key influence. 
Mr Shaw’s wish to disenfranchise 
the rich, but nèt the poor, ia a non- 


Although it is true that expatri- 
ates do not pay taxes in Britain 
and are thus not entitled to vote in 
1 then aeem a 
logical conclusion that we should 


It is a myth that the majority of 
expatriates work tax-free earning 
vast sums of money in sunny 
climes. No mention ia ever made of 
those working on VSO schemes, 
those working in British subsidiar- 
1e8 or even those promoting British 
interests and culture abroad often 


0 brand all expatriates tax. 
fugitives is ag naive as Mr Tebbit'g 
believing most expatriatos would 
vote Conservative given the 
chance! Distance lendg objoclivity 
and my fellow expatriates cartain- 
ly read the political and economic 
situation in Britain better than 
many in mainland Britain who 
apparently suffer from “tunnol- 


tion I once spotted gerawled in an 


continued subscriptions with hig . 


John L. Shaw asks (Letters, 


do not contribute to Britain. 
But in fact, many do. Not all are but that is their right. 
on higher i avoiding tax ag he 


. malicious extension. 
expatriate who, for ex- 1 a 
ample, receivea a public service 


residence. În some cages a cormpli- by hia 


relief from this double taxation. 
HM Government, however, 


even though he pays UK tax, can starter. 

e ج‎ whatsoever. Leon Drucker, 
us uaands of expatriates Dicey A 

perhaps hundreds of thousands, London, NWS: 


throughout the world are denied 
nn prie 

r Shaw sleepa comfortab 
under his Thatcher defence 
brella or next enjoys the benefits of 
the Welfare State and ita medical 
care, perhaps he will be grateful 


Britain, it would 


for my continuing contribution to be allowed to vote in the country in 

1 which we tax. This is not 
his security and well-being. 1 ا ا‎ 
mmittee recommended ree suddenly disen- 


that an expatriate paying UK tax 
should enjoy a franchise for life, ag 

ey do in aome other democracies, 
but the major political parties, 
anxXIOus to manoeuvre votes, to 
their shame forgot that “taxation 
without representation is tyran- 


L 
berk at eet personal sacrifice. 
Guernsey, ا‎ 


The publication of a bad letter in 


paper, quite as much as the author 
of the letter, 

I guess John L. Shaw must have 
burnt quite a few holes in newspa- 
pera in his time. Now he imputes 
Just a aingle motive to all present 
expatriates, that they want to get 
sickeningly rich. And the ingult in 
his letter is intended. It is quite 
obvious he has never heard of 


vision”, 


the efficiency to supply her daugh- 


Facts about ters with tampons and sanitary 
napkins (Martin Walker, July 20), 


the Warr ior ا‎ she could compromise and 


I1 was the Firat Mate of tha PTOvide them with natural silk 
Rainbow Warrior and on board 3P8. 

during the attack by French Western women are radig- 
covering this ancient method, and 
finding it ecologically more respon- 
sible, cheaper, more comfortable, 
and probably healthier, (Tampona 


wag killed due to the negli f Are not, incidentally, conıpoaed 
the harbour authorities ja a i Pure of cotton wool: even thos 
plete falsification of the facta, nat’ impregnated with industrial 


The attack took place el scented deodorant contain gaub- 
P n stances which may be hazardous), 
e1 ah Dl inno- 
within minutes and th ation could go far toward solvin 
q the eternal Soviet problem uf 
sponges are reusable, Three or four 
France wants to clean their Should see a woman handily 
ugh a 4 
commodiouas condo d 
to the o of the Rod 
are, s0 to speak, another kettle of 
fiah. Still, things could be eg 
Their unmarried counterparts in 
Eire can legally obtain nothing at 
all, unless they follow the SUEgges- 


Martin Gotjé, 

Mate, Rainbow Warrior, 
Greenpeace Marine Division, 
Auckland 


New Zealand. 


women’s lao: “Cli ~an 
I work in the local Juvenile ish solution to an Irish problem,” 


court. In order to bring youthful Hilary Knight, 
miscreants into line wilh eurenE uernsey Street, 
Government policy on truth, [1 Victoria, B.C. 


` Martin Walker, your Moscow 
correspondent, certainly assured 
It ahould now read: “1 promi 1 
: grand view as represented b 
in-depth analysis of the ا ا‎ 


ole truth, and noth- tarmpona in Moacow and hig skilful 


: expansion of it into a cau 
ا ا‎ for procedural for women’s rights. Afte 8 
"Stan Waltnetg n EL. can afford to. pass up auch .vital 
' ; Fêttdong SWI. errr, °, DTnation .especlally’ 1f you're in 
a Mel. LAL لارو ر‎ e Tê Pintkeb r ottor, wool 
3 aE SP, 1 


agents. The letter of Brian Thomas 
(August 10), in which he states 
that Fernando Pereira, the phato- 
grapher of the Rainbow Warrior, 


midnight without any warnin 
whatadever. The Rainbow Wario 


time harbour authorities arrived 
onu the scene the ship was well and 8UPPÎY and demand, because 
e on the bottom. 


hands they should stop testing 
nuclear weapons now, 


— ا‎ Court jest 


intend at our next mestin f 

با ry laet to‏ 8 ا 
Dh o‏ 

administer, © O ® Currently 


before Almighty Go E 
truth tno GAY Cod to tell the 
, mg but the truth, while reservin 


South Africa in 
black and white 


why ,„#houldn't a deal with the 
Russian be attractive to both : 
parties? The Russians would gain claims unf 
a prize, not anather bottomleag 
African sink, without spending a 
kopeek; Communists and fascists Peusion of any kind will continue 
are as alike as peas in a pod, and 
the Russians are the most con- 
firmed racists in the continent, 


segregation 


practising a total 


mgalvaa. 


0 ا‎ well e n 
elen Suzman’s advice, and allow makes it clear that 1 

Africans of all kinda to work out U E 
their own future in their own way. 


Donald W. Fryer, 
Department of Geography, 
University of Hawaii 

at Manoa, 
Honrıolulu, 


lan Aitken's reference to Papua 


New Guinea: “We should 

eels pO, em feanetlonn o2 
1 ca enge N 1 

Guinea or even Queen” | July gr the House of Commons 


27) ia rather unfortunate, 


tional capitalism. 


When Papua New Guinea pull 
Cab e a newspaper affocls the newa. 
I sacrificed a great deal. Papua 
New Guinea has no ties with the 
South African econamy (come and 
check the gold deposita!), but @x- 
perience of a colonial past and the 
arrogance of a few ex-Southern 
African whites who have tested 
the warm waters of the South 
٣ 2 re-enact their 
a cstyle has mad 
PE RL Guinea very justified record unemployment figures forc- 
reşsurlse Britain into 


out of the 


indeed to 
ا ا‎ action against apart. 
There will be ironic j 
the black و ا‎ 
the huge influx of white wantoks 
(relatives) from South Africa block 
Ebe porta of entry into UK. 
Julian Davis, 
PO Box 1216, 
Lae 


Papua New Guinea. 


When the mass murder of Jews 
became known in 1945 it waa 
noted that many of the perpctra- 
tors were educated people. Racism, 
it was realieed, waa not juat an 
aberration affecting a few young 
Ioute; it had the power to under- 
the elaborate 
: practices 
introduced during the previous 100 


years. 

South Africa is now the only 
country which incorporates raciam 
into its laws. Other countries have 
other faulta, but South Afrlca's is 
unique in its potential! to destroy 

moral foundation of civi- 


mine completely 
structure of laws and 


68 
ligation itself. 
Philip Natal, 
Liskeard Lodge, 
Tupwood Lane, 
Caterham, 


It was high tima the Guardian 
was reminded of its liberal hori- 
tage on South Africa (Letters, 
June 28), and now at İst Joy 
Richardgon’s letter, and Lawrence 
Cockroft's “Clearing the nir of cant 
about black rule" (July 20) are a 
welcome brath of fresh air after 
your interminable moralising. It 
was deplorable that Helen 
Suzman's magisterial rebuke to 
Mr Frazer and the EPG had to 
appear in The Times (July 2), and 
not in the paper which tradition 
AUgRgEStS, iB ita true home. 

kroft's scenario overlooks 
some baaic So paphle and demo- 
gruphic facta. The white popula- 
tion of South Africa is larger than 
the population of more than a 
dozen African states, and within 
the country the ratio of white to 
black is 1 to ë, not 1 to 2Û aa in 
Algeria, or 1 to 3Û as it waa in 
Rhodesia. South Africa İsa much 
better able to withatand protracted 
guerrilla war, in which it has 
substantial experience, Afrikaners 
have been on the continent as long 
as European settlers have lived in 
North America, where it ig less 
than a e years since the 
viey waa that “the onl j 
is a dead 'un.” ا‎ 

The Afrikaners cannot be defea- 
ted however massive the commu- 
nist support to black nationakista, 
and the moat likely outcome of a 
protracted military conflict is par- 
titlon, with a rabidly Afrikaner 

atate sharing power: with nobody 
in the old Boer homelands, 
As Joy Richardson Suggests, 
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and hundrada Injured In clashea In 
more than 30 towns In Sind province. 
The appasltlon leader Mohammad 
Shah Amrêöti told reporters {hat at least 
40 people were killed, 26 In Sind, ihe 
home provinces of iha detained leader of 
the Pakigtan People's Party Mas Benazir 
Bhutto, and 15 in Punjesb. Ms Bhutto 


.„ was prresied two weaks ajo for defying 


a ban on politlcal rallles. 


THE Iranlan President, Mr AIlI| Khe- 
menel, last week warned the Gulf atatas 
that, If they continued te support Iraq In 
Its gfforta to dlsrupt Iranlan oll exports, 
theirs would be in jeopardy too. 
' He derldead calls for a peaceful! 
ssftlement of the Gulf War, saying thay 
were prompted by fsara of an lranlan 
viotory and rafterated accusatlona that 
"cartailn rsglonnl states," the foromosi 
sumably Saud! Arabla and Kuwalt 
ad aasiated Iraq in İls lateat and very 
damaging rald on the offshore oll 
terminal at Sirri. 

"Where necessary, we sahall deal 
mors resolute blows to ihose without 
whoss help Saddam (the Iraq! Prosl- 
dent] cannot carry out hls mlachlef,'' he 
sald. 

At the weekend, Iran Cclalmed thot it 
had amashed a= *“lerroriat network" 
whlch It blamed for a series of bomk 
exploslons In which 34 people died and 
200 ware wounded. The annûuncemesnt 
followad Wadnesday's oar-bomb blast 
In Tehran which killed 20 people. 


CHINESE and Sovlist troops clashed 
last month In a aklrmish which left ona 
dead along tho border In Central Aala, 
according lo reports from Peking and 
Moscow, 

Hoth sldea have flled protests over 
the Incldent, which took place on July 
12 near the town of Korgas, In China"a 
XInjlang provIncae. 

Thirteen Sovlet border guards 
orosagd 156 yarda inlo China end 
aponad Iire on Ihree Chinese troops on 
a routlne patrol, kllllng one and wound 
ing another. Two Chinsae clvillans wars 
abducted and four harsee stolen by {h2 
Russlans. 


bours, the Interlor Minister, Mr SI- 
dahmed al-Hussein, raporled on Mone 


day. 

He sald that a mllllon of the refugesa 
from Ethlopla, Uganda, and Chad lived 
In camps, and two rnllllon mora were 
bellovad to be dispersed. {Sudan's war 
of secession — page 4]. 


` CAPTAIN Thomas Sankara, president 


af the small West African country of 


‘Burkina Fago, abruptly dissolved his 


aniire government last woesk and placed 
all state business In the hands of thrae 
general coordinators who are fongtlme 


' military agsocclates. Ths dlasolution 


cams Soon after the ihlrd anniversary 
of Burkina’s "popular democratlc revo-= 
lutlon" proclalmed by Captaln Sankara 
aftar a coup In 18863. 


THE suburban Oklahoma community of 
Edmond Iaat week earned a place in the 


- bloody rsétord booke of Amerlcan hom! 


olde when a disgruntled poatal om- 
ployea unleashed the worst hand gun 
maasaaore In US history upon caol- 
leagues and oustomera. Fourteen dled 
and aevargl were crlllcally wounded 
bafore the gunman şhot himself. Vlet- 
nam veleran, Patrick Sherrlll, 42, de- 
sorlbed a4a an expert markaman, had 
apparenily been warned the previous 
day by his supervisor ihat hla part-tims 
job was In jeopardy unless hile perfor- 
mance Improved, 


CELAL Bayer, iha former Turklah Presl- 
dent who gscaped a death sentence 
after a mllltary juntas overthrew him In 
1960, dled last week from heart fallure, 
aged 103. 


OPPONENTS of Pakistan's presldent 
Mohammad Zia al-Haq stoned pollce- 
men and government bulldings In Kara- 
ohl last week while his supporters 
attaoked the oppositlon'’s proporty a8 
the natlonwida ocampalgn for fresh 
elacilons and the release of gnsolad 
disaldanta continued. 

The vlolence was less heavy Ilhan 
durlng last Monday's campaign lauch 
when at loaat eight peoples were killed 


THE WEEK 


THE Sovlet Unlon announced last week 
that It was prepared fo aocapt on-alle 
inapecilons In {he Eastern bloc of 
military movements. 


` The offer, made at the opening of the 


final geaslon at the Stockholm security 
oonfarence, was regarded by many 
delegates -as an Important brsak- 
through. But US offlclals and arms 
contral analysts warned agalnst exoe8- 
give optlmism In Interpreting the Initla- 
ve Bs signalling flexlblllty on wider 
lasues of arms control. “There ls stlll 
work to do," sald one offlalal,. 


THE Auatrallan Prims Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, on Morrday bitterly orlilcised 
ihe trade pollclas of the Unlted States 
and tha European Community. Opening 
a 14-natlon conference of agricultural 
exponlers In the norihern Australlan 
elty of Calrna, Mr Hawke biamed the 
.‘Communlty for corrupting world agri- 
ouitural markets. > ` 

“It rather stlcka In the gullela of 
Auatrallans that on two occasions this 
century, when the countrles of Europe 
wara threatened by war, Auetralla and 
New Zealand sent thelr forces," Mr 
Hawke sald, "Noy, they are Imposing a 
trade war on us." 


FRENCH nuclear engineers were Invas- 
tgatling fractures In the main cooling 
alrcult of the 1,300-megaWatt nuclear 
power statlon at Cattenom, 6 miles from 
the Luxembourg border. The Cattenom 
statlon, which was due t16 start output 
In Saptember, may be dslayed for 
weeks or even months. 

The breach In the cooling ceircult, 
whloh In this design of PWA would 
affect both reactors, was discovered by 
workers outslde the control bullding 
who reported flooding In lhe basement 
of the plant. No fault had bean signalled 
in the control room, according to 
reports from the alte. (Chernobyl report 
— page 7). 

ا دا ي ڪڪ 

SUDAN, racked by olvill war and food 
shortago8, ls shouldering the extra 
burden of aomo three million refuge68 
from famlno-stricken Afrlcan nelgh- 


Black nations fail tO agree By our own Reporters 


s?ccurity forces had used birdshol 
and teargas to diaperse 500 pupils 
at the school — allegedly atoning 
theîr vehicles — and that one man, 
Mr Maxim Gaga, aged 28, had 
died. Those injured were aged 
between 14 and 25. 

At the weekend plans to eatab- 
lieh a second Soweto township 
near Johannesburg ran into fierce 
and acrimonious resiatance from 
hundreds of whites. An angry 
crowd of 2,000 people, composed 
mainly ûf whites, was in no mood 
to hear why “orderly urbanisation” 
demanded a second Soweto to 
accommodate black people from 
overcrowded towngehipa nearby. 


Dissidents 
` reunited 


By Arie Haskel In Jerusalem 


THE mother and brother of 
Anatoly Shcharanaky arrived in 
Israel on Monday night after final- 
ly being allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union. 

. ‘TÎ wont to be with my children,” 
aid. Ida Milgrom Shcharansky’s 
white-haired, 77-yeat-old mother 
‘aa she arrived in: her new home- 
land six months after her disaident 

i e 


yY . gon left the USSR. 


` She, her elder son ‘Leonid, this 

ife ã and their two ' sona 

` recêived.'éxit viaaa last week and 

flew to Vienna al tle weakend 

where Shcharansky met them and 
‘took them to Iarael, ı: 

Leonid said he planned to make 
‘hia hohe in Israel, although mast 
Saviet ::Jewiah emigrants - seattle 
a a : 

` ' "Tm going to stay here," he said. 

: *[ know for sures .what I. warıt iB to 
have e rest". N’ , 

` In .Vjènna, Shcharangky had 

` agked Austrian securlty officials to 


that Bishop Tutu realised “thal 
the patience of South Africans 
with his antics and press confer- 
ences and on television is wearing 
thin". The Bishop's “claim to altru- 
iam clearly doea nat ring true and 
it is surely high time that he 
abandons hig selfish niotives and 
desista from his patently tranapar- 
ent t(aanctiona) vendetta," he said. 

Restrictions on press coverage of 
South African security force activi- 
ties were effectively lifted last 
week when state coungel for the 
Government, in a major court cane 
over the validity of the emergency 
regulations, conceded that key 
orders were improperly promulgat- 
ed and were invalid. 

The effect of thia development is 
that journalists in South Africa 
can, for the firat time since the 
declaration of the state of emer- 
gency on June 12, explain some of 
the cryptic references which have 
been appearing in overseas reports 
as to what has been happening 
behind the “paper curtain” thrown 
up across the country by the 


emergency regulations. 

Probably the: most important 
dimension which has gone lar 
unreported has been the involve- 
‘ment of troops ‘and police in the 
running of black schools. ' 

The Government laat month 
cracked down on ‘schoola in the 
' black townships —' regarded b 
authoritles aa hot-beda of political 
unrest — by ûrdering pupils to re- 
regiater' and to be issued with 
identity cards, Stringent ceondi- 
tions were alaé impoged‘on atten- 
dance. . 0 

The' restrietlona on schools wera 
emphasised by eventa during the 
week in Soweto. One þsrson Waa 
` ahot dead and eight were injured 
` in clashes with the' security forces. 
` Aecording to the report from the 
township, -security..force personnel 
in plain clothes were seen’ opening 
‘fire on childrén ' in a: secondary 


'gçhool.. l.'’, : ف‎ keep’ from th 
"hepse Jabar. nene thot. WEF Reco ISD. x. 


AFRICAN leaders failed to reach a 
united stand for sanctions against 
South Africa at two aummit meet- 
ings in Luanda last week. 

Neither the six frontline states 
nor the Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordination Conference an- 
nounced any attempt to impose 
economic measures. 

The weak compromise communi- 
que, which merely “commended” 
the tough sanctions package 
reached al the Commonwealth 
mini-summit in London is seen 
as a bitter disappointment for 
Mr Robert Mugabe, the Prime 
Minister of Zimbabwe, and Prasi- 
dent Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia. 

Both men have crusaded for 
gzanctions despite the obvioua prob- 
lama for their countries, which 
remain economically reliant on 
South African railways and porta. 
The two leadera have stressed that 
sanctions are a morél and political 
obligation for majority-rule coun- 
tries, to agaist the anti-apartheid 
atruggle in South Africa. 

The failure preceded this week’s 
summit of the Non-aligned Mave- 
ment which is expected to call for 
mandatory sanctions from Britain 
and the USA. 
` Earlier in the week, a South 
African ' cabinet rmihiater boasted 

. that the country had stockpiled 
"literally ‘thousands ‘of items" of 
strategic goods in the last decade 
ii preparation for the sanctions 
onslaught. - He coupled it with a 
warning that the South African 
patience was “wearing thin” over 
Biahop Desmond Tutu's enthusi- 
asm {or sanction. "' 

Speaking at a busineës funotion 
in Phalaborwa, the Miniter of 
Manpower, Mir Plet du Plessis, said 
that the South ` African public 
could put their minds at reat that 
thorough provision Had been 'made 
, for sanctions: measures which in- 
.' eluded “protecting the flow ‘of 
technology and know-how on ' a 

, Variety of products". ا‎ 

„.„ Mr Pu. Plesgig .spijd, it wag time 
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Nail-biting time 
for economy 


apprehensive mood that the. mar- 
kets (bar those minor adjustments) 
went into the summer lull. But 
over the next few weeka the tempo 
wil pick up and those summer 
concerns will push themselves to 
the front again. Come the autumn, 
we will even begin to get some 


anawers, 
At this stage it ia perhaps worth 
noting a few plus and a few minus 


pointa, which do seem clearer the 
further you get away from the 
hubbub of the markets. . 

Looking internationally there is 


one bı plus anrd-ono-_big minus. 
The big plus .ia that the ب‎ 


cut will. work. Jt will give the 
expected boost to the world econo- 
my. 

The point which is being made 
strongly by groupe like the London 
Business School, surely the best 
unit of ita kind in the country, is 
that there ia an inevitable time lag 
between a big change in an ceeo- 
nomic variable like tha oil price 
and the congequent responsg of the 
global economy. 

When the previous oil shocks 
struck it was some nine montha 
before the economy responded — 
downwards. The events are not the 
mirror-image of each other, but 
there ia no reason to expect a fall 
in the oil price to take effect morc 


WITH three notable exceptions — 
the oil price, tha gold price, and 
some industrial share prices — the 
financial world has not changed in 
any dramatic way during my three 
weeks’ holidays in Scotland. 

Those exceptions, too, are less 
than stunning. If oll price bas 
clambered back to the mid-teens 
all it has done is to correct the 
inevitable overshoot that had ac- 
curred following the apring plunge. 

The gold price? Well, all the 
markets have been doing there is 
rétognising” that ~whataver_._the _ 
nature of the inevitable political 
change in the world's largest gold 

ucing country, there is likely 
to be some danger of a restriction 
in supply which ahbhould be 
recognised in the present price. 
Add in the effect of the fall of the 
dollar itself and you can argue that 
the present gold price still does not 
give adequate cover for the uncer- 
tainties involved. 

And as for equity prices of some 
of our remaining “smoke stack" 
companies, again that was an 
adjuatment which logically fol- 
lowed on the evident slowdown in 
industrial demand here in the UK 
in the first part of the year: the 
other side of the sad unemploy- 
ment coin. 

But the big questions remain the 


By Hamish McRae 


quickly than a rise. Expecl re- 
newed growth of a nıost rcespect- 
able nature to get under wuy this 
autunın. 

The minus point is the global 
inbalance between the surplus 
and the deficit countric#. Will it be 
uf a disruplive nature, when it 
comes? Some of the precmdilions 
for such an adjustment uve tikén 
place. 

The currencies arc now back tu 
their rough purchasing power pari- 
tiea, though they will have to 
overshoot. But the slanting of the 
Japanese economy towards dames- 
tic output and away from selling 
consumer goods ta the US haa only 
just begun. Germany has been 
mast hesitant at boosting lta own 
economy by cutting interest rates. 

And the US federal deficit re- 
mains as wide as ever, with no 
reasonable indication that the new 
tax proposals (which are supposed 
to revenue-neutral) will do 
anything about it, 

What happens to the world 
economy will of courae be the 
dominant factor influencing what 
will happen to the Britiah one. We 
may do a bit better or a bit worge 
but we are kidding ourselves if we 
believe that we can radically im- 
prove on the rest of the industrial 
communlty. 

But you carn make a couple of 
minor points which, if right, would 
place ÛK markets, companies, and 
maybe even unemployment figures 
in a slightly more favourable 
posjtion. . : 

. One would be the scope for a fall 
in UK interest rates, which do look 
quite out of line with those of the 
rest of the industrial world, given 
our inflation and balance of pay- 
ments performance. İf the US çuta 

, intereats rates again, a80 much the 
better. a 


And a second would be the 
continued evidence that, ‘at a 
consumer level, there is still plen- 
ty of demand in the UK. .- 
But it will ba „a ngil-biting time, 
We’ very much need that growth 
froh öll pies cut: And we need 
a soft landing; both for' the dollar 
‘and, morê generally, for the whole 
adjusttient between sürplus and 
deficit countrien, The first may be 
more likely than the second, But at 
least we shauld have zome inkling 
of the.oûtcome.ag we move thrpqgh 


the aütunn.: 


same, and they relate to the global 
ecunomic outlook. If that cones 
better during the next 12 to 14 
months a lot of our current worries 
will, if not evaporate, at least 
become much more manageable. If 
if does not then the yummer 
ripples in the markets will seeın u 
trifle beside the storm to come. 

For we have not seen a world 
economic boom that has İInsted [or 
more than abûut four yeate since 
the war and thig present boom is 
now pretty 0 in the tooth. Can 
it go on much longer? For Britain 
and the whole European economy 
it haa to if growth is to bite at all 
into the present unacceptable ley- 
elg of unemployment. 

Indeed if you are north of the 
Wash in Britain it might come as 
zome surprise to learn that we 
have been experiencing a boom at 
all. But until the beginning of this 
year at least the majority of the 
population waa, even if its benefits 
were not unevenly distributed, and 
if the British version of the boom 
was more muted than that which 
our American cousins were seeing. 

But that waa last year. This 
apring things changed. Economists 
the world over expected that the 
cut in the oil price would add 
something to economic activity 
over the next year or so. Suddenly 
a tired boom received a new lease 
of life. 

Better . still, there was the 


tantalising prospect that the be- . 


economic conditions of low 
inflation which had been associat- 
ed with the 1950s and 1960s might 
be resumed. The financial markets 
responded in suitably cheerful 
mood, until, that was, the econom- 
ic boom failed to materialise. , 

"In fact, rather the reverse o¢- 
curred, We have already seen at 
beat a pretty severe pause in 
economic growth worldwide, and 
at worst the start of 4 new 
recession. The downturn İis moat 
evident in tha US, because that 
was where the growth had bèèn 
most dramatic. 

But other countries likè Japan 
seemed to be suffering. more from 
the fall ir demand for their, exports 
than they benefited from the cut in 
the .rise of .their imports. It was 
almost as though iwe were get 
the. worst of both worlds: alow U 
growth ..without a . corresponding 
rise in Japarieae nd German, 

It wag itr that ‘uncertain, even 
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Tebbit muzzles student right 


marked. But the party der; 
when it lL ا ا‎ 
air was incitin 1 
treet. E widespread in. 
n his statement, Mr Phi 1 
he recogniscd it wag e panes 
included the offending interviey 
with Count Nikolai Tolstoy, in the 
magazlne without t 1 
n e 
e affair, however, ia n 
over. ‘hoe FCS intends to ln 
Tory conference at Bournemouth 
in October tu kcep UP its cam- 
paign. 

A further dimension of the em- 

bırrassment ciıused lo the party 
emerged in Lhe form of un invila. 
tion to Cuunt Tolstoy to tulk ta 
next month's Young Consérvutive 
conference about his hook. 
„ Mr Phibbs also said he now 
intended to produce a new maga- 
zine “entirely independent ûf the 
Conservative Party.” 


By James Naughtle 


have been over his alleged refusal 
to take tough action against them. 

Dominated by the hard right, 
the student group haa been a 
source of considerable torment to 
Central Offce, though some senior 
party figures — including Mr 
Tebbit at times — have argued 
that it should be ignored rather 
than attacked. These events ap- 
pear to pitch the chairman into 
open conflict with the studentg 
who have been among his stran. 
gest supporters in the past. 

The article in New Agenda 
rehearsed the account by the hislu- 
rian, Count Nikolai Tolatoy, of the 
return of 40,000 Cousack prisoners 
to the Soviet Union at the end of 
the second world war when Mir 
Macmillan, a8 he then waa, was a 
senior British minister in [taly. 

. Such attacka on the party estab. 
lishment by the FCS are common- 
place and normally paasa unre- 


Shah gives up control of Today 


By Patrick Wintour 


ailing paper. Hig move comes after 
his local newspaper company, the 
Warrington 
made a aucccasful £5.3 million bid 
for the Warrington Guardian 
Group, a chain of 14 free and paid 
for newspapcrs. 


Messenger Group, 


Buying the Warrington Guard- 


ian Group meunt that lhe had to 
abandon his 51 per cenl stake in 
Today in order 10 uvouid a reference 
to the Monopolies ind Morgers 
Conımission. 


His apokesnman suid that Mr 


Shah's cumnniitment {u ‘Today re 
mained unaffected by tlıe deal, 
even 
would drop below 25 per cent to 
avoid a reference, 


though his a4hbureholding 


Internul wurcea at 'Joday said 


thal Mr Sluıh's stake would be as 
low as IO per cenL. Lunrha refused 
to confirm publicly that it had 
taken contrul ol ‘Today. lls pre- 
viotts alake had buen 3b per cent. 


Mr Shuh had losl formal execu- 


tive control uf 'Tnclny last month 
after tho appvinlment uf Mr Torry 
Caseidy fron Lonrho as mınnuging 
diructLalr. 


Mr Casnidy hun been seuthing 


about Lhe luck uf uuuuagerinl Hlrue- 
Lures at {he puıper, altlmuygh he las 
anid Lhe cdilor, Mr Brinn MucAr- 
thur, in idunl, 


Lonrho Hnved the paper from 


alosure in June by putting up £18 
million while twu nthur origina 
shareholders Briliah and Comnion- 
wealth and ivory and Sime Gach 
invested another £3 million. 


The paper is belicved to be still 


selling about 400,000 4a day; well 
below the figure nesded to break 
even. Senior editorial staff have 
been resigning from the paper at 
an alarming rute, although Mr 
MacArthur, who recently return 
from holiday, has bean making 
strenuous efforts to persuade them 
to stay. Plans are algo afoot for a 
promotional relaunch in the al 
tumn, 


Mr Shah feared that if rival 


bidder Northern Counties Newsp8° 
pera, owned by the Reed Group, 
won control of the Warrington 
Guardian series hig own group 
would have been squeezed ir 
. South Manchester between Reeds 
and the Lancashire and Cheshire 


aat 10 years. This argument may County N ers, which 1s 
Ip minlstera rationalise rejection i The Guardian and the 
e British-built syatem, Manchester Evening News. 


'. Ironically, among the staff of Mr 


MR EDDIE SHAH, tho pioneer of 
the Fleet Street revolution, last 
week handed over financial control 
of his daily newspaper, Today, to 
ha: publishera of The Obser- 
er. 

Mr Shah will remain chairman 
of News UK, which publishes the 


THE Coneervative Party hierarchy 
has taken up arma againat 
elamenta in the Federation of 
Conservative Students after pro- 
longed confusion over the Lord 
Stockton affair which left the 
party deeply embarragsaèd, 

Mir Harry Phibbs, tho last week 
publiahed a controversial article 
accusing Lord Stockton of “war 
crimes” in the Tory student maga- 
zine, New Agenda, resigned a8 ita 
editor, apologised to Mr Norman 
Tebbit, the party chairman, for the 
embarrassment caused and ad- 
mitted that he had nat followed the 
guidelines covering party publica- 

nı return, Mir ‘Tebbit agreed 
to drop his legal suit e Mr 
Phibbs, which claimed libel and 
damages for breach of contract and 
misrepresentation. 

Mr Tebbit, who is on holiday 
abroad, took the action to stem the 
tida of embarrassment which 
flowed from an article accusing 
Lord Stockton, the former Tory 
Prime Minister, of “war crimes". 

The magazine carries the logo of 
the Conservative Party and the 
a of Conaervative Central 
Office. Mr Tebbit was concerned 
over the impression created that 
the attack on Lord Stockton, for- 
merly Mîr Harold Macmillan, had 
been carried out with the approval 
of party officials. 

Mr Tebbit ia known to be furious 
at the affair, not leaat because his 
difficulties with FCS in tlıe past 


PM’s Nimrod dilemma 


By David SIlmpson 


sub-contract work equivalent to 
the entire cost of the ayatem within 
the UK. 

Boeing last week whceled oul 
the UK's three leading defence 
groups, other than GEC, to assist 
lls argument. One of these, 
Plessey, was employed some weeks 
ago to provide radar systems for 
Awacs should Boeing beat GEC to 
the contract. It has been joinecl by 
both Racal and Ferranti. 

The vice-president of Bocing 


Aerospace, Mr Jerry King, anid 


thal 8,000 man yenre' of work 
would be diverted by the US group 


to the UK should it win the 
contract for Britain's AEW. Hul 
only gome 10 per cent of this will 
be directly related to the Boving 
E3 plane which forms the Awnc's 
system, Mr King admitted, und 
some half of it would go to Plessoy 
through the radars it ig providing, 
AÃ heavy percentage ûf Lhe remain. 
ing work on the Awaca would come 
ا‎ assembly on ihe E3 of 
electronica systems suppli 

e ¥ pplied from 


The balance of the £900 million 


workload offset for the cost of th 
contract would be provided e 
five years through sub-contracting 
on different 

Boeing with British firma. 


projects placed by 
One incentive which Boeing is 
to the Government, 
ls its willingnesa to 


e AEW contract, 


GEC’ Nimrod, in contrast, is 


any substance a8 a result of the 


ut union and backbench . prea- 


holding up to 
اا‎ 
ranafer technology to 

should it win the AEW rE 
and its readiness to employ British 
electronics companies as sub-con- 
tractors on future export orders for 
the Awacs system. 


scheme is the clear front run e 2 expected to win export orders 


poor image it haa gained over the 


have already been critical of .the of 1 
B 


THE Government is heading for a 
difficult decision in the E a 
over whether to adhere to the 
British-built Nimrod early warn- 
ing syatem or switch to US-built 
Boeing Awac jets. 

The conflict over which syatem 
to accept seems destined to atrain 
Britain'a trade relations with the 
US yet again. 

Already there have been claims 
of a growing wave of anti-Amori- 
can sentiment in the UK several 
times this year after the Westland, 
Land-Rover, and most recently, 
Rolla-Royce engine affairs, A F68- 
ture, of the order of Britiah support 
for the Libyan bombing raids, has 
been required to appease the US 

squiet, 

Ministry of Defence officials are 
believed to have swung behind the 
Boeing airborne warning and con- 
trol Syatem in preference to the 
Nimrod scheme, built by Britain's 
biggest electronica group, GEC, 
although same £900 million has 
ا‎ been committed to Nim- 


The total Awacy scheme ia ex- 
pected to cost under £1 billion, far 

#8 than originally proposed, 
thanks partly to some indirect 
financing by the US Government 
which is prepared to subsidise 
ا‎ costa for the Boeing sya- 

m. 
Next month, after nS 


will decide whether to remai 

loyal to the delayed UK acheme 
transfer to onc of the geven US 
options for which it has invited 
late tenders. Of these, the Boeing 


e MoD recommendati 1 
be submitted to a full Cb 
meeting for debate, Defence chiefa - 


coat over-run on the GEC atem 
and appear prepared to 0 off 


1 1 : sure has built up for the Toriea 1 1 Guardian 
ege Hi û û fat, to support Nimrod, despite the prob o will be ınembere. of the 
full operating eriterig. e Mi lems encountered by GEC in devel- . Nationa! Graphical Assocation 
One condition of US bida f oping and costing the aystem, ‘who were sacked by him in 1983, 
nS O or the . Some Conservative backbenchera, ` a “closed shop” dispute that led t0 
(AEW) has bean ا 8 ل ا‎ th local aerospace interests, over. £900,000 court fines. against 
can hatiifieturbfsAgrte tc place to Aight Ie a iE hemselves therunion and emergence oF 


‘‘Shahi‘on-to.the national stage ۱ 


fight. for the British scheme.‏ م 
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A har sh bud get Deeper questions behind tests THE Chernobyl disaster has forced the Both Soviet officlals were speaking at a reactors on the Chernobyl site once No. 4 has embasay In Lon 


qd been done to “the 
led In concrete. serious damage ha 
Power Moscow press conference to present thelr been bur halrman did not specify territory af Britain. 
1 GS RT OE RISTmlan Olo le atuying whether 
ı B8 8 
for Au S tralia THERE 2 a i tery nls n یا ت‎ gaya in the operating ووا ا ر ا اجا ا‎ Mr Andranin بل سادا‎ called 2 conference starting this e e س‎ bb aighitly bu for the „ armare’ ا‎ e 2 
behind the East-West debate over a tempor: alt while he pu structions. : rosyanta, : wesk to consider the ac h within aecenıabls atlona : 

By Pattfcock Walters In Canberra - ending nuclear tests which pressure ae P Now ask the military's represen. gr ن وی ت 2 ایا و لانت بلا‎ overriding a Ukrainian 2 tal ا‎ every amb at ed 2 kort n e 
THE Hawke government in Aus. § ending cuts came İn areas ا 2 ا ا‎ But ht he py e the buck to thie ® rs badly,” he added, but the lessons و‎ a n the ا ا ی‎ i SE milllan. i 
tralia has laid ite electoral! future race regarded as sacrosant by last week's was the third — of the the argument, as Congresa, if nol cians. As nı soldier, he will tel yol, 1 had to be heeded, ا‎ Including removing most of thes A new total of 135,000 people evacuated Mr Cry hre ا ا‎ i 0 اا‎ 
an the line by introducing a budget the Labour Party, They included Soviet Union’s unilateral morato- Parliament, clearly understands, he does nat regard nucloar bomba ` Many Sovlet statlons have been bullt near reactor's control rods, switching oft auto- was glven — an increase on the وما وا‎ i GEH TS OS a 
which severely cuts government A3500 million (£208 million) off rium. Sixteen months ia not really a long as fighting weapons. Î they are towns but the committee chairman 2 matle shutdown and power level leh sar flgure of 92,000 cleared from ا ا‎ e ا 1 اا‎ added: "We have pald an 
spending and introduces tough the welfare budget; A$300 million By the end ofthis year, when the time for the Soviet warhead engi- ever used the war will have bean policy was belng reviewed, along w and shutting off the emergency coollnd wila radlus This may, reflect tt telde enormous price. We have sacrltilced a great 
new taxes, : (£126 millon) off the health bud- Soviet moratorium e ire, the neers to have to down tools, but lost, but hia political mastera atatlons’ output and other problems. system. dlacovery of radloactive "hot spots" ou اہ 0 یی یا‎ : 

The Government surprised the t, and the reintroduction of fees Russian scientists will have been their technical agaessment of what require that he goes through the The deputy diractor of the leading Sovlet Radilatlon levels around the wrecked No. 4 the Immedlate i Brltaln 1s booating lta stacks of radtatlon- 
Budget dt ga ttouncing 2 for’ univerty atudenta. Ni, unable F1 months. Aj orn x uclear deterrence requires in the motions of Preparing the nuclear a O iy ec ao Galan a: nekir aa UI E NG E Tê n E E LY E tollowing the Char- 
budget deficit of A$3,500 million Keating's budget alao included ga period of 16 months. And since this longer term is atil] crucial. Do they war &o aa to deter the enemy: and added that they were also ا لجا ل‎ the head of the Sovlet environmental e ا ا‎ ebe for heavy losses noby! disaster. The Home Office and Ministry 
ا ا ت ا و‎ cuts in 0 was bod, ا‎ arn r ehe being a responsible officer, he doea means of preventing power atatlon eng committee, Mr Yurl Izrael said, but the report pa 

n (£1, million) wages e no wage out, their opposite numbers ouse view that you canno 
widely predicted by economic com- free : 


20,000 
Chernobyl fall-out. of Defence are spending £2 million on 20, 

۱ ready doto- di could not kep, oe Fromieee he Ghermayl seolon wes amant onirely the. to he IAEA ndloelen Mal ê fluenlare re. aillored ecuee o ‘he Choo lof OU SF Delenee re open 

mentatora, inflation is predicted to be 8 per e ae ا‎ erg a Ne a the politician, He result of human error. alg 

Initial reactions from the finan- cent in 1986-87, atill well above in Nevada, one of which was called? 

cial markets to the b İt were 


Passes tho buck back to the scieh- 
the rates of Australia's main trad- carried out İn cooperation with the There are several possibilities 
favourable and the Australian dol- ing ners, This is largely dus British. 


part British that could have a bearing on the e a ek, n Che Fr nobyl . CO untdo Wn 11 Calas tr ophe Davld Fairhall reports on the Sovlet verslon 
kete, Bone rai j8. to fhe effect of the large depred We know qulte dearly why the Soviet poaiti ت‎ TEE 


viet position. One ia that even far too technical to be ignored, or 
Some analysts believe, ation in the Australian dollar, Americans are determined fo carry 


The follow-up measures outlined 
: 1 SIE at, hy Rl: . FL in the report make eapecially 
TT BG Rr i ——— discussed in public. Even if we : ort sub- : IEEE : : ing. The firat, de- 
however, that while the budget Economic and political analysts on. The White House has repeated By Davld Falrhall never needed a new weapon, he E E Atomic a : 0 move 
could loke Labour the next eleec- welcomed the promise of a sharply its conclusion, based on the mili. tha Routt i. will assure you, there ig something n rgy Agency in Vienna for this was to dump thousands of tons of 
tion, it may nat be tough enough t0 reduced deficit and limits on tary advice it chooaes to take, that the Soviet military's appetite for he doeg not understand involving إ‎ n n conference on the sand, lead, boron, dolomite and 
1 solve tha country's economic crisig. governent spending, but warned whatever Gorbachev may say, it nuclear weaponry is temporarily unstable bomb-making materials Chermob 1 disaster puts the blame a through the roof of the reactor 
: The Treasurer, Mr Keating, in- that they might not be realistic, would not be in the security gated, that maken it necessary to check 1 ا‎ on the engineers who building to seal the breach, damp 
a troduced his fourth budget amid ‘Tha Opposition leader, Mr John interests of the United States or ls If a nuclear teat ban has strate- the old onea on the shelf occasion. ا‎ 2 duty at the Ukrainian down the reaction, and filter the 
a rowdy demonstrations in Parlia- Howard, attacked the budget aa allies to follow hig example. While gic advantages for the Soviet ally. ks power station that night. escaping fission products. Gaps 
| ment. Auatralians, he said, would leaning too heavily on extra tax- nuclear deterrence continues to be Union — for example in restrain. This circle of reasoning needa But it algo acknowledges indirectly were lefl to allow for some air 
have to accept lower living stan- ation to generate the cut in the the basis of Western and Soviet ing the wilder exceages of Reagan's thorough testing of a kind the — by listing a series of planned cooling. 1 
ُ | dards in the short term to ensure a budget deficit. defence, the Reagan administra- Star Wars programme — it nead House of Commons Defence Com- modifications — that the Soviet The engineers’ long-term aim, 
1 Teturn to economic prosperity, Simon Crena, the president tlon argues, some underground not go on for ever. It could be mittee could perhaps provide. Be- reactors design made it particular however, ia still to encase the 
1 The budget cut A$3,000 million of the Australian Council of Trade testing will always be necessary signed for a five or ten year period, cauge if it holds good, there is no ly vulnerable to certain operating damaged reactor in thick concrete 
: آم‎ (£1,250 million) off government Unions, said that unionists would both to develop new بر اا‎ and though there will always be some point in the Foreign Office or Es shielding so as to enable the other 
و‎ spending and included A$1,400 be concerned at the level of wage to check the reliability o existing political ی‎ to pay for resuming anyone elge continuing to pretend The accident led from an operat- three reactors on the Chernobyl 
: 1 million (£538 million) in new taxes restraint called for in the budget ones. tests unilaterally. they would love to re-open compre- ing experiment which went dread- site to start up again. In addition, 
١ on petrol, wines, luxury cars, bank and the lack of stimulation for The official technical! advica be- Another factor is that Soviet hensive test ban negotiationa if fully wrong, according to the delegates to next week's confer- 
1 accounts, anıd health care, investment, ing offered to Mrs Thatcher's warheads may well be of a simpler, only the remaining problema of Soviet account. What the report to ence will be told about a series of 
: | 0 0 a li n the Dug 2 with i ee ing : 1E e ld Riad (a LSA dona not uly i 2 2 e Delow: Diagram of the reactor. modifications to the E E 
1 yOu would ge m the Defence ir engineer nE style else- ttentlon could then be shi 0 ngineera shou Ave ter in the heat of the action. Delow: Din " the Russians propose to | 
ا‎ Uranium CXPpOF (sS split par ty Secretary, Mr George Younger, if where — that requires lesa teating the lesser objective of possibly اا ا‎ the experiment in : e کے‎ ATER retrospectively — inevitably at 
أ‎ Jou were to ask for his views, is than the complex, miniaturiged lowering the upper vield limit for the first place. allowed to drop right 0 to 30 BOILING W ب‎ expense. 
4 ۱ THE senior adviser to the AÃAuatra- ago at the Labour Party's national exactly the same. It goes back to a American devices. Or the Russiang underground iesls, currently set at Reading between the lines, one output of no more than 
1 an Prime Minister has resigned conference, #cientiûc conviction that where may be more ready to put their 
ر‎ İin protest at the Government's 


3 TUBE ill b in- 
150 kilotona of TN'T equivalent, senges the everyday pressures that megawatts. This was eventually PRESSURE More control roda will be i 
The Government decided to re. ا ا‎ as fundamental asa a faith in computer simulation. Tho fact is Lhere are scicntiata in 
decision to lift a ban on uranium sume sales because of Australia'a nuclear bo 


ower station engineer would restored to about 200 megawatts GRAPHITE MODERATED stalled to damp down power 
mb is concerned, one In the West there is a circular the Uniled Slates who do not ا ا‎ to — the grid supervisor and stabilised, but it was still weli 

exports to France. The decision haa growing balance-of-payments cri. must be absolutely sure. The com- argument on this question which 

created an uproar in the ruling will save i 


tho edge of the 
calc FOUR ا‎ R surges, and on 1 

accept that nuclcur weupons must who asked for the experiment to be ahort of the output ned the sean pıyış | ¬ REACTO er اا ا ا ا‎ ree 
gis. It $100 million over puters calculations must always must be broken if the Foreign be batch-tested for reliability. delayed by 12 houra, because it experiment. It 2 ما ا‎ re O Ba al 
Labour Party, and the leftwing ofl the next three years in compensa- be put to the test. Office sincerely wants to re-open There are uoldiers in this country involved shutting down one reac- the reactor to becom a e E ee Pa DEA e ge e 
the party is now planning a tion paymenta to an Australian So if this is the official advice, test ban negotiations. Aak the man who do not believo Britain needs a tors two turbine generators; the with xenon gas — 

national campaign to force the uranium company. both scientific and military, being at Aldermaston why he must be 

Government to reverse its deci- 1 


1 been less 
generation of tacticul nuclear hift engineer who decided to press which, had the engineers 
: The left wing of the hag &Yên to the two Western govern- free to go on testing and he will weapons. And lhere are political 2 ا‎ thin began to go wrong, impatient, ا‎ r bd 
sion. Eg ell i e ments, what ia the Kremlin being shift the responsibility to the leaders throughout Nato who see a rather than shut the reactor down prompted 8 n 
Mr Bob Hawke's senior adviser, HOU ch doc ent told? Is Gorbachey receiving differ- military. Our armed forces may comprehensive esl ban as the altogether and start again in two down until the poisonin 
ا‎ a a ا‎ deflance ere pli E 0 2 اي‎ or ig lenoring, need a new weapon, he will tell simple way to cul through ihe days' time. The bureaucratic dispersed. 
ore the cabinet decided to li 1 east for time being, what Ou, b d Tri : 
the ban, and later argued atrongly ا و‎ binding on the Govern 2 E e you, even beyond Trident. And 


bi eriment to proceed — 
il ا‎ fitted. And most 
fundamentally, the Russians have 
indicated that they will try to 


reverse the positive void caefficie nt 
: at allows the RBMK to run away 
complicated knots the arma control nature of the Soviet system no But on thia occasion, or ا‎ 1 ollowa ihe RBM to run away 
: ears eing military men, they will want negotiutors are Lrying to unravel doubt made these pressures worse, tie Soviet report does mot explain, by increasing, the uranium fuel 
that it should be revoked. Mr Hogg The cynical answer, of course, is to be absolutely sure it works and and atop tho nuclcar arms race and in the end the shift engineer BS E o pi oi 2 RR n GA, 
has been a leading member of the Mr Hawke defended his cabi- that the Soviet leader is simply that the explosive yield is precisely before it gela to tho flnishing post. cut one too many corners in his cogts”. Two standby cooling water tape om 2O to 24 per cent 
n ie ld Rath YOY GH etara pulls palo “a efforts to rush the job through. pumps were switched on — e" 1 f any military experi- 
@ axport of Australian urani- would not be swayed by emotion or Western public opinion, in a way Ironically, the aim of the experi- ently so as to have four of the tot e a tie 
um has been an emotional issue the special pleading of particular that his lesa sophisticated prede.- ۰ . ment seems to have been to teat aight connected to the a a hou whlch there has been 
within the Labour Party, with the interest groups. The Minister for cesgors would not have attempted, 3 € SS Ger Inan 5 OC talis A want the safety of the Chernobyl İinstal- under test — and this altered EET peels 1i the West. intel 
ban on uranium shipments to Resources and Energy, Senator Halting nuclear teata ig a dramatic lation. The engineers wanted t0 balance of water and steam in the TOTS TEE GEE FFE ae 0 r 2 
France being regarded as the moat Gareth Evana, said that, because way oi emphasising the USSH’s see how long the residual energy circuit, The vertical control rods, But ıt turns on a et a or ha drifte a Ga O O eine a who haye sa for 
important test of the government's of Australia’s economic circum- desire to put an end to the nuclear tO phas € 0 ul RUC le ar OWwe€er in the turbine generator would yhich slide in and out between the standard Soviet RB ak ا‎ Te ge f aE En 0 read. Lhe, Jone 
ا‎ to و ا ا‎ Government had no n puting he United continue e key ad ا ا ی چ ا ي ا‎ e ater pansed r داو‎ Cm ThE 182 000 5 N reper de ered u rale tê 
ment. eader of the Parliamen- chaice t 1 1 8 on ve in E E اة 4 ا‎ : 1 ne | 
tary Labour Party's left wing, acknowledge that he was contra! ene and E es By J h e when ita steam sup- type of boiling water reactor, then allowed to expand into een on a N aleady 80 d entiroly plausible, witht e 
Senator Bruce Childs, has accused made in 1983, not in an serious Squeezing some conceasions out of Y Jonathan Steele In Nuremberg ly was suddenly cut off — for ragponded automaticaly by with- to drive the turbines — Re os ppb has BIS raê detail se one û expect on 
Mr Hawke of urinating from the belief that it would i President Reagan when they meat ihi like a minute perhaps. drawing. But this was not enough technically aa “positive void coeffl- : ۰ e og ig i mont a8pê 8 0 1 0 accident, nd 
ا‎ great height of his ego” on goverm- France's behaviour, but because it for their summit talkg later this A PROGRAMME for phasing out beginning of Lhe solar age.” Des- They had tried this before, and ¢, keep the poisoned reactor criti- cient”. O ga e, given 8 8ا‎ 
! ment MPa. was felt that zome kind of moral year. The Rugsians, after all, have all nuclear power within 10 years plte ita relatlvoly fast timetable for found that the useful power fell off cal and the operator manually . This means و‎ gh, the ious degree of radiation siokneaa, unduly delayed. 
! The uranium ban was instituted gesture had to be made, We could completed some major programmes has been approved by the Social. giving up nuclear energy, the extremely rapidly. This time, it çyithdrew them still further. ia created by addition e a Vienna, erpert 
أ‎ iı 1983 in protest at French afford to maka that gesture in of nuclear modernisation, of which ists, West rmany’s main opposi- report takes a sober line, seems, they were doing the same That was perhaps the crucial act output of the ا ا‎ a ial iD alti Ê a. < from all tha TAÊ 
nuclear testing in the Pacific, and 1983, But short-term pressures the new 88-20 missiles targeted on tion party, at their Party recognising that the party cannot experiment with a voltage regula- of the whole disastrous sequence. producing still 0 ا‎ E BOBO pe Cl Of E A e 
| was reaffirmed only four weeks have forced ua to change it.” Western Europe, are a notable ات‎ i likely ook. just legislate ou r tor Atted ا و‎ e ) 
© a central over state and local authorities, inserted 


But the team left in charge A PO E a milen oF 90 al û sly Fa tured fy. 
e Blunders blamed for KAL disaster 0 e Gen j aj farm for and trade unions. . the night of April 25-26, whil inste 


stan their Soviet colleagues 


ingide the reactor about aspects that still ara not 
intervention, such aa insert- Temperatures inside - E E a i 
i : required by the basic safety rules, some r that absorb the rose qulekly to about 2,000 degrees clear 1 i 
et o meee RAR pey Porn ene ee o ey ev tte een E Papua e E TS f RE ae et rê e o po tapan o cde But a. SALAR Aha maren wh he 
By Michael White In Washington trying to remove Chancellor Kohl, shart term bottlenecks. There will ۱ little idea what dangerous games oienliy Ths tenth was Bi  fiel. E grap! lans still maintain that the - urganieed in four working groups 
1 and this week's conference in have to be a temporary increase in they were playing with the f and at 01.23, when the At Chernobyl ‘in ا‎ {um fuel itself did not melt. denline with accident . sequence, 
THE destruction „Of the South American listening posts — version of events in the hope that effect marks the start of what is th f coal, oil, and gas for : UK 000 reactor. Before disags- take 0 0 a lying steam to tuo late. Steam pressure burst the uran blown ‘apart by the follow-up measures, the etmar, 
20 ven fier it the loz gç hich appear to keep a better he would go on to prove their expected to be a tough campai fen e es or ا‎ ak at 01.24 on the Stop valves supp E and the cooling tubes. The heavy machine Much o but it did not form into gency procedurea and’ evacuation, 
ا 1 أ‎ e over 2 e 2 Soviet radar intercepts contention that the CIA was in i autumn EE e ga that this will ا‎ e 26th, "they had tur ا ف نه‎ cted from the used to refuel the reactor began to explosions, but i 
utak irı WBS the result of than do the Russians thernselves volved, 1 ر‎ 1 2 gener 
r r plane's — only analysed urgent Soviet Unlike some other theorists of sparked by the Car a a Ba n 


: ” .on the floor a molten ball that burnt its way and the emvironmental and medi- 
a hy in ‘als diterent weye, 3 took only 46 n the ore ab nally orashel 0 e سا‎ . a f e th 7 . Me e aa the Hplientlone or 
including remo اا‎ the shift manager to realise tha a Then a secondary process took waa so much e iar e E a 
e SÎ a Î ih n ea a rule. Gales Nore, he, Soret e por TT 
a ae gn re back in, but ey pe e ا‎ into a le by frying ا اا‎ e د ا ا ا‎ 
E 0 د ب ب‎ e ل‎ then e bull o tha 0f n buin j, the IAEA conference’ i eer hl a 
because of ŠSoymour Hersh, tha conclu, Y intelligence Purposes. Mr Hersh, reactors could be switched off gy a S0 u 1 heyr د‎ moon, Were disconnected to allow them ere e r In ai, the kor 
an error in mistaking a single digi hich + sions of who . 


military, communicati 1 
ی‎ according to the lateat boo IY. communications on 
burn ا‎ : the fact in thin 
na of rd, bu 0 Dn O re indicates that ‘about 100 cornförk fron 
{ w aummariaad by the Natio 1 to within the next two years, A much nuclear industry. : only to be led at thê by- 0 it was too late, Burning ا‎ rya ا‎ port, dienes thal about 100 carfirt ‘from the fet in th 
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the carrot which made them overlook the 
executioner's stick. 


To read the transcripts of the Moscow 
ia to marvel at how completely 


They were caught up in their own 


it to 
ed. They were ‘an when their old 
 dufled hig lines by 


Vyshinksy's technique for turning 


thought into crime, and criticiam of Stalin 
into treason, 
defendant's 
earlier time, 
to create incidenta — meetings and digcua- 
sions with others of similar attitude — and 
then ta accept that those meetings had led 
to the formation of conspiratorial blocs, 
which had in turn organised spying and 
gabotage. 


was frat to establlah a 
positionalist attitude at an 
ea defendant waa then asked 


Clearly, over the long manths of back- 


stage rehearsal, an alternative history had 
been fabricated: not what actually hap- 
pened, but what might have happened had 
political opposition been taken to barely 
conceivable extremes. Strands of demon- 
strable fact — an internal party discusaion, 
a policy disagreement, an abortive alliance 
— 0 elevated by hypothetical stages into 
a final 1 

oppositionalists became spies, saboteurs 
and murderers. Vyshinaky and his band uf 
interrogators 
from defendants individually, and then 
atnge "confrontation" so thu groups of 
tiem could imagine how they might huve 
interacteıl. 


scenario in which the 


would extract confessions 


lang months of solMury confinetmıenl. 


relieved only by role-playing periudE iıı 
which they could contribule cromuively Lu 
the unfolding “fucLiun”, must huve praducul 
a dynamic of its uwn powerful cnough bu du: 
them through 
Those who did not enter into lhe spirit ol 
Lhis prison exercise “disappeared” — werr 
summarily tried and shol — itself aun 


the public perfmrmancr. 


inducement to the others to polish and 
embellish their purta. By the {ime Lhe trial 
opened, each group of defendants had come 
to accept that they had no other purpase 
than to help to project a fable for which, in û 


senge, they really were responsible: they 


had helped to construct it by imagining the 
hypothetical consequences of their earlier 
apposition to Stalin. 

The show trial liquidated men for the 


crime of opposing Stalin: it justified their 
executions by a colossal pretence that they 
had been guilty of crimes of murder, spying 
and sabotage. T 


he prosecution case bore the 
usual tell-tale examples of falsification {one 


plat was hatched in a foraign hatel an a 
precise date — some months after tlıe hotel 
had in fact been demolishedi. The German 
and Italian diplomatic records, openad after 
the war, dispraved the confeasiona of 
conspiratorial caontracta. 


lt waa incredible that Bukharin would 
have joined forces with hia old enemies, the 
ites, - and secretly ired with 


penning polemics. It was a measure of the 
success of the first two trials that Vyshin- 
sky could have the audacity to level those 
charges, and even to accuse Bukharin of 
Plotting to assassinate Lenin, who had 
apoken of BB A son, as “the ا‎ mOsb 
valuable theoretician -. . . tly consid- 
ered the favourite of the whole party.” 

‘Bukharin, of course, was a apecial case. 
He waa not immune from the'‘psychological 
preasures on. the other defendants -— he 

leaded guilty and accepted responsibility 

r all consequences of hia opposition to 
Stalin — but he -alaone resisted all the 
apecific charges of criminality and used the 
procoedings as: & platform to explain his 


. views. He walked a terrifying intellectual 


ope: in consèequence of a plea bargain 
whereby he: agreed to confess sufficient to 
justify his execution ‘while retaining juat 
anough ' latiturde to signal his true 
innocence, '. . . e 

` ' Given the constrainta under which it wag 
made, Bukharin's final plea deserves an 
۲ lace in the literature of politi- 
cal trials. In the thousands of pages of 
hysterical polemic from the prosecution and 
equally hysterical breaat-beating by the 


. ey ants „which make .up the offçial 
٣ R13 
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. trials, it offers tho 
1 Fe FY 2.e, ¥.4.*, Continued on paga. 10 


trials tod 
the defendants had come to live their own 
lies. 
drama, as if participation in the proceedings 
had become a purpose in itself — they were 
actors. in a play and they wants 
aucce 
friend Kreatinsky briefly 
ns “not guilty"; when Bukharin re- 
uaed to stick to the script they bitterly 
interjected to denounce him. There was a 
group psychology at work, not an ideology 
or a terror, as they rose to play their 
rehearsed roles in the imaginary scenario. 


Trots 
those fascist powera against whom he had 
pent much of his time aa editor of Izveatia 


„ honourable 


Fifty years ago, the Russlan Revolution began publicly to devour lts own 
children. Geoffrey Robertson examines the trlal of Bukharin and the 
legacy of Stalin's rough Justice 


The day of the 
mad dogs 


demonstrations in 1937 demanding their 
death) put it all down to cruel and inhuman 
tortures. "Stalin originated the concept of 
‘enemy of the people’ ” he explained In 
1956. “Thia term automatically rendered it 
unnecessary that the ideological errors of 
men engaged in a controveray be proved . . . 
the only proof of e used, againat all] 
norms of current legal science, was the 
confession which were acquired through 
physical presaures against the accused." 

There ia no doubt that Stalin's secret 
police, the NKVD used forms of torture 
which could break mon incarcerated in the 
Lubianka for many months before their 
trial. Beaanoyv, who proved the basic link 
between the “left” Trotakyites of the firat 
trial and the “right” Bukharinitaes of the 
third, did go after 17 days on “the conveyor” 
— a disorientation technique in which iack 
of food and sleep together with physical 
discomfort alternate with interrogation aes- 
siona to enhance suggestibility and 
acquiesence. 

But torture is all too simple an cxplana- 
tion for the willing, even enthusiastic, 
participanta in the show triala. Tha "caonvey- 
or" may hayc broken some down at the 
boginning, and phyaical violence readily 
cxtracta signatures on pre-written state- 
ments, but no anıount of ill-treatment could 


° °“ 


have motivated the actors through months 
of rehearaal, or have made them afraid to 
apeak the truth, a few days before their 
certain death, when they stood before the 
ublie microphone in front of dozens of 
ا ا‎ obgervers. 

The bully boy explanations provided by 
Khrushchev cannot be the full atory. A 
more subtle theory, imaginatively devel- 
oped by Arthur Koestler in Darkness at 
an ugh the character of Rubashov 
(Bukharin) has it that Vyshinsky, behind 
the scenes, played upon their ultimate 
Jlayalty to the ideals of the Revolution, At a 
time of national danger, with the country 
threatened by hositile powera already 
fléxing their fascist muscles in Spain, public 
confession by opposition politicians to trea- 


` gonable links with both Trataky and Axis 


countries would gerve to rally the people 
behind the Government. The ‘defendants 
were already defeated men, with no political 
future: all they could offer ‘was this “last 


: ا ا‎ to a revolution whitch had left them 


behind. ٍ 
But these men sincerely beljeved that 
, Stalin had hijacked their revolution, that 
the cult personality which bûd grown up 
about him was ã perversion of tHe legacy of 
Marx Lenin, and that his theory of 
increasing conspiratorlal resistance to the 
‘athievemeiit of socialism was, as Bukharin 
had argued in 1928, “idiotîc illiteracy . . , 
rfegult will be 'the military/feldal 


lgtioh'' ûf a police. state.” Theo]‏ ا 
.êxplolfatioh'" ûf a police. state." Ther‏ , 
bê jk self-anernfite tould not have bebh‏ ف 


Bukharin tabove left) wrote to Stalln asking: “why do you noed me to die?" 


.led' 


all of them were, at that and aubnequent 
show trlala in January 1937 and March 
1938. Meanwhile, countleas others suspect- 
ed of belonging to “the enemy within” 
received the early morning knock on the 
door which led awiftly and secretly to 
execution: the purges between 1936-39 
claimed the lives of several million victims 
fom every strata of Soviet society. They 
destroyed all opposition to Stalin within the 
Party, decimated the leadership of the army 
and swelled the labour camps with political 
prisoners. 

On the day of his cxecution Bukharin, 
who had been the chief defendant at the laat 
of the trials, wrote a final letter to Stalin. 
“Why,” he asked “do you need me to die . . .?" 
Same hiatoriana have found the answer 
in Stalin's personal paranoia — and indeed 
one British trial observer, Fitzroy Maclean, 
claims to have noticed “the familiar fea- 
tures and heavy drooping moustache 
peering out from behind the black glass of a 
amall window, high up under the ceiling of 
the courtroom." Recent studies see “Stalin's 
terror” aa a more chaotic and spontaneous 
wave of revolutionary puritanism, nat 
directed from above although certainly 
deriving ita momentum from the conspiruty 
theories paraded by Vyshinsky at the 
Moscow trials. 


Credulity in Russia at the time ig 
understandable: in the West, it now seema 
unforgivable. The confidence trick aucceed- 
` ed, however, because it adhered to the forms 

of legality: the trials were open and before 

judges, the defendants were entitled to 
lawyera and their confessions in custody 
had been signed and then repeated under 

Vyshinkey’s dogged but twith the exception 

of Bukharin: reasonable questioning, D. N. 
. Pritt, KC, MP, the distinguighed human 

righta advocate wrate an instant influential 

mphlet pronouncing the Moscow trialg 
air. As Neil McLean, MP, aaid in a 
foreword to the published trangeript of the 
second trial: . “Practically every foreign 
correspondent present at the trial has 
expressed himself aa very much impreased 
by the weight of the evidence presented by 
the prosecution and the sincerity of the 
confessions of the accused.” Harry Pollitt 

exalted at Bukharin's execution — “A 

gigantie conspiraêéy has been unfolded in the 

. trial, There ia no need to amplify or explain 

the evidence — it apeaka for itself,” ° ا‎ 
„ .Many of Britain's leftwing intelligentsia 

suspended all disbelief. Although the Man- 

„chester Guardian, to ita credit, remained 
` ‘dubious, The Times editorially ,cofigratulat- 

rgd Stalin on consolidating hie conservative 
.. ruje. So why did 54 leading Bolsheviks, 

most of thenı veterans of the Czar’s prisons 
:who had risked death in the , revolution, 
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IF YOU wish to rewrite history, you must 
first eliminate thoaze who made it. t was 
the ohjective of the Moscow show trials, 
which opened on August 19, 1936, with the 
indictments against Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
and 14 of their old revolutionary comrades. 
The öûth anniversary of the world’s most 
infamous miscarriage of justice deserves 
some recognition, not only because it wag 
the visible tip of an iceberg of terror which 
immersed more victims than Hitler's holo- 
caust, but in memory of thoae defendants 
whose innocence the Soviet Union can atill 
not bring itself to acknowledge. 

The reagon why once-brave Bolsheviks 
participated in orgies of grovelling confea- 
gions to crimes they could never have 
committed remains one of the great 
enigmaa of modern history: the techniques 
which procured those confessions and the 
mechanics of the “show trial” which gave 
them credence have not been exorciged from 
the criminal justice systema of countries far 
ramoved in time from the Moscow of Stalin's 
manic purges. 

The remaina of Andrei Vyahinsky, pros- 
ecutor and ag hg, hoger! of the show trial 
charades, lie in the wall of the Kremlin 
reserved for the ashes of Soviet heroes. The 
author of The Problem of Evaluation of 
Proof in Criminal Trials went on to become 
Soviet Ambassador to the United Nations 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. To this 
time-serving lawyer, who had 0 the 
October 1917 Revolution, fell the task of 
exterminating most of that revolution’s 
remaining heroes. They were shot in the 
back of the head in the Lubianka prison, 50 
of them after public confcssions at the three 
Moscow trials, the rest after secret asum- 
mary convictions. 

Vyshinsky's most notable victim was 
Nicolai Bukharin, draftsman of the Soviet 
constitution and the most influential Bol- 
sheyvik theorist and politician after Lenin — 
a moderate and comparatively humane 
Socialist whose crime of opposition to 
Slalin's “Gengis Khan plan" of brutal 
collectivisation was transformed at his trinl 
into guilt of treason, sabotage and murder. 

Ironically it was Bukharin who in 1918 
hand presented the politburo with in “Anti 
Thermidorian Catechism" designcod lo pre- 
vent the very fratricide within the party to 
which lıe later fell victim. Lenin tore it up: 
"If any of us were ever to be tempted to 
gettle our differencea by means of the 
guillotine, then God have mercy upon us... 
it is a childish idea that we could atop or 
forestall so fatal a development with the 
help of a sheet of paper like this.” 

Twenty years later, Bukharin stood in the 
Moscow dock arraigned on fantastic 
charges, including an attempt tu assassi- 
nate Lenin. “Tt must be said,” he anawered 
Vyshinsky at one point "for the sake of 
historical exactitude . . ." “Don't trouble to 
speak for history, accuaed Bukharin,” 
snappcd the prosecutor. "History itself wil] 
ilself record what will be intereating for 
history." 

The historical record of theae massive 
frame-ups was slow to set itself straight. 
The testimony at the Moscow trials was 
accorded considerable credulity throughout 
the world. At the first trial, the 16-year-old 

Bolsheviks spent the week before their 
execution elaborately and even enthuaiasti- 
cally confessing to treagon, terrorism and 
apying for Axis powers at the instigation of 
Tutaly. Extracts from the interrogation of 
Zimoviev and Kanmıenev, Lenin's close lieu- 
tenants, gives the flavour of the pro- 

ceedinga. د‎ 

Kamenev: 1, together with Zinoviev and 
tsky, organised and guided this terrorist 
conspiracy. I had become convinced that 

Stalin's policy was successful and victorious 

. . . yet we were actuated by boundless 

hatred and by lust for power .. . 


No, it waa worse than 
ا‎ Perfidy? 
yshinsky: Pe 
aed Worse than that! : 
Vyshinsky: Worse than deception? Wora 
than perfidy? Then, find a word for it. 
Treason? 
Kamenev: You have found the word. 
Vyshinsky: Defendant Zinoviev, do you 
confirm this? 
: Zinoviév: Yes I: do. ‘Treason, perfidy 
1 double dealing. : , ' ّ ر‎ 
1 And so.it went on, an orchestrated litany 


' of. lying which reached ite creaceudo in... 
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' Vyshinaky's .çonoluding. .remarks to . the, 
Bane A Merd tet tl 1 pa ahı 1 
Every one of them should be shot.” Almost 
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movements. Even if Garan 

free of Ethiopian influence, Sadi 

recent nnnouncementa offer no 

reassurance for southern feara 
with declarations of the Sharia, 
reformation {nat abolition), and 
that an Islamic conatitution will be 
introduced reflecting his need to 
counter the influence of the funda- 

e National Islamic Front 
opposition party which i trong 

0 واا و 

lla ace prospects 

poor, civillans are Ei A 
agencies warn that at leagt two 
million could face starvation in the 
gouth as the conflict spreada, Child 
malnutrition ratea in gome areag 
are already reaching levels only 
exceeded in Sudan during the 
worst of the northorn drou ht, 
Instability makes relief efforta 
almost inıpossible in Upper Nile 
and Bahr Al Ghazal, but charities 
have formed the Combined Ãgen- 
cies’ Relief Team to truck food out 
from Juba to surrounding villages, 

Although it is moving only a few 
hundred tonnes a week when 
estimates for the south’s needa go 
beyond 90,000 tonnes. Cart'a ef 
forts call for a tightrope act to 
avoid government interference. In- 
terviewed in Juba, Equatoria's 
military governor, Major-General 
Peter Cirillo, praised efforta to 
reach and feed remote villages; 10 
minutes later he showed greater 
enthusitısm for stockpiling food in 
areas under militury control, But 
the mililary’s reuch continues ta 
recede, und Cirillo confirmed Ethi- 
oplans have begun flying supplies 
into SPLA-contrulled airstrips in 
the south. 

There appvars to bé no “hearts 
and minde" uffurl hy cither side. 
During the SPlA puxh on Juba, 
the army did nut prevent clefeated 
Munduri frum sluugltering une 
armed Dinkn, whilu suspected 
SPLA supporters nmbushed and 
killed four Sudanese uid workers 
whose agency diutribuies oad re- 
lief to civilinna. By relying on 
tribal loyaltie#, or buying them 
with bulleta, and attempting to eut 
Opponents’ food supplies, tho army 
and SPLA sucm determined to 
fulfil one suuthern politician's dê- 
spairing forecast two years ago 
that “if sumothing ian't done, this 
will turn into another Lebanon.” 


By Martin Walker In Moscow 


whore kalym had not boon paid. 
“Ã uum uf 20,000 roubles 
(£19,400) ia considered quite mod- 
cst, allowing mattera to be ar- 
rangod more or loga decently,” the 
و‎ or notcd. “And these days, 
kalynı ia not monoy alone. On the 
ave of marriago, the families make 
up agread lists which include 
items şuch aa gold teeth for the 
bride, a ‘profitable’ job for her elder 
rother, or fixing the admission to 
an Institute for her young broth- 
er.” 


With mounting diabellef, 


Komsomolskaya Pravda's reporter 
began questioning local Party off- 
cials, and foynd some of them 
making a staunch defence of the 
practice. 1 
“Young families founded on such 
arrangements made by their par" 
ents are much stronger, thanks to 
kalym, than marriages ' for love. 
The kalym money is spent on 
buttressing the material comforts 
of the newly-weds, allowing them 
to set up a proper home. Since this 
strengthens the family, such cus- 


P ‘toms are progressive,” one loc 


Party‘ official is quoted as saying. 

ı Bridea, a ntly, feel under- 
valued and en dread unless 
their kalym' is high. And. ip the - 
cage: of poor . Dunia, the' disgrace 


. was all .the greater, Her reluctant’ 
` awain, Nur Mukhamed has seen 
‘his. career fall into ruin, ا‎ 


'" He ls now sérvinig a four-year 


tişon tern paşsed by a local colirt, 


ûr reagûna which remain aa; ob- 


lrofflciala Re, but doubtless a 
dd: terious’ old traditions 
they. tould ‘not think ofa wedding ' "Spi çetral Ali: ا‎ ie 


ol fo 


dONkn1 
ا ا ا‎ 
کے‎ 


290ml 


Seeds’ planted are acratched out at 
night by other people for food. Life 
ia on the verge of extinction." 

Destabilising Dinka society to 
empty the countryside and remove 
the SPLA's food-on-the-hoof would 
give the newly elected government 
of the Prime Minister, Sadiq El 
Mahdi, a greater chance of auccegs 
in what muat be its main, if not 
gole, objective in the south: to 
و‎ control of the Bentiu oil. 
fields from the SPLA. In recent 
weeks yet another of the armed 
tribal militias, the AÃAnyanya II, 
whose Nuer membership is tradi- 
tionally antagonistic to Dinka, 
claimed to have destroyed SPLA 
camps near the oilfields. 

While Khartoum needs control 
aver the oilflelds to boust its 
creditworthineas in the [ace of 
$13.3 billion debts, the SPLA's 
Juba push appeared timed to 
pressurise Sadiq El Mahdi during 
the Organization of African Unity 
summit in Addis Ababa, where 
Sudan and Ethiopia held talks and 

adiq met Garang in inconclusive 
talka, 

Neither government shows signa 
of cutting support for liberation 


other girla in Dunia'a village were 
fj iing married and starting fam- 
e8, ahe waa ghunned. 

She wrote to Nur Mukhamed, 
pleading with him to marry her “if 
only for A year. Better to be 
divorced than to be what I anı now, 
when nobody talks to me, and all 
believe that there was something 
E ت‎ 
, „, tr 'Mukhamed came back 

the village’ and wag elected e 
tary of the Komgomo! at the local 
collective farm. His relativea urged 
him to marry Dunia, since she was 
already disgraced for other men. 
His grandmother visited Dunlia'a 
Parents to arrange.the marriage, 

But .Nur Mukharmed refused, 
and went off to the city .to begin a 
Promising career at ‘party head- 
quarters, in charge of a Komsomol 
section. Dunia and her mother 
followed, visiting .tbe party secre- . 
tary in thelr full regalia of 
yaahmaks and robes to lead their 
cause. Still, Nur Mukhamed re- 
fused, and.ao Dunia went home: to 
commit suicide by fire. ا‎ 

It is a case that haa thrown up . 
all sorts of questions about the 
relationship of Muslim tradition to 
the Soviet. state, about the aucvess ‘ 
of modern education in raising a 


: DW, secular generation of Muslim ` 
ı youth, and more immediately, it . 


has brought into the public gaze 
e sheer power of custom in the 
Soviet Union’s own deep south. 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. has de- 
ong article to the officially 
.ilegal practice. of kalym, or. a 
dowery. for. the bride. Loca 
1h :Turkmgnla acknowledged that 


Muslim in red 


,„ıYoted.a ] 


8 
! A FEW miles out of Omdurman, 
across shifting hot sand is Souk 
- ^۹ Libya — the Libyan market — a 
scattering of water tanks and pens 


at the end of stock routes from the 
west where dealers in white djella- 
bas haggle over hundreds of thou- 


Sudan’s war of 
cî, SeCeSSİONn 


ers say are “Bahr Al Ghazal 
cattle" fom a Sudanese region 500 
miles away. Obgervers claim, how- 
ever, that they are from among 


. 
. 
=~ 


u more than ا‎ gele stolen in 

: anı ever more bloody proxy war of k for a new rebellion when 
milidas and , rregulars ‘fghting Nimeiri imposed Islamic Sharia 
| along tribal lines with food aa a law — with punishments of flog- 
1 weapon, rapê as a tactic, and ging for posseesing alcohol and 


destruction of traditional societies 


hand amputation for theft — on 
the apparent strategy for vic- 


people of all religiona, He algo Nick Cater 


rows, on which men of the south’g 
argest tribe, the two million- 
strong Dinka, hang decorations to 
distinguish their’ most valued 
Aesslon, tho Song Bull, to which 


the mutiny defected to create the 
SPLA military machine. John 
Garang de Moibor, a Christian 
Dinka with an American Ph.D, in 


divided up the land to eliminate N Khartoum 
! ا‎ of the Souk cattle have the Dinka a and talked of reports on a 
tell-tale twist at the tip of one creating an Islamic constitution, worsening 
horn, formed by cutting it as iti The army officer sent to quell celvll war 
۱ 
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1 1 rural development, won Men- 
they sing mna of praise. „  Biatu's backing to set up bases in 
Young Dinka are the main Ethiopia. After three years of nomads and Dinka cattle herders. 


troops of tho Sudan People's Liber- 
ation Army, whose war for u 
“united aocinlist Sudan with reli- 
gloua freedom xınd rêégional auton- 
omy is being supported: by 
Ethiopia in the hope of forcing 
Sudan to halt its help for Eritrean 
and Tigrayan aecesslonista, The 
SPLA was born out of southerners’ 
| suspicions of the Muslim major- 
٤ . lty's rggressive intentions. Kept 


ind e warfare, 

udan's dispirited army is lar 

confined to garrison towns, i 
the SPLA roams seemingly at will 

, RcroEs much ol' the Upper Nile and 
Babr Al Ghazal regions and hag 
preased into the gouthernmost 
region of Equatoria., 

The present rebel offensive on 
Equatoria's capital, Juba, demon- 
strated the development of the 
proxy war, with initial attacks by 
armed Dinka irregulars rather 
than SPLA regulars, while the 
local Mundarî tıibe, whose 1,000- 
atrong militia buys its own weap- 
و‎ ut r army ammu- 
nition, auffe eavy casualtioca as 
Juba's flrat line of i arl . 

In Bahr Al Ghazal, the army 
also takes a back geat to a militia 
it has created. This ia the well. 
armed force of the Meseeriya, Arab 
nomads whoae concept of a gelf- 
defence force ia claimed to include 
gangs of hundreds of men raiding 
deep into the territory of their 
Dinka rivalg. 


For a year, Measeriya raiding 
parties have conducted scorched 
earth attacks on towns and vil- 
lages around the regional capital 
of ا‎ 

cal chiefs consistently claim 
the Measeriya rape and abduct 
women, torture the men, destroy 
food stocks and water boreholes, 
and kill anyone in their way before 
driving off all livestock. The entire 
structure of Dinka life revolvea 
around cattle, so the theft of more 
than 250,000 livestock is more 
damaging in ita impact even than 
the loss of the millions of pounds 
they feteh in Omdurman. Such 
cattle are also the SPLA'a main 
source of food. 

Thousands have fled north or to 
overcrowded towns where food Bup- 
pliea are dwindling fast. In a 
report from Wau, Bishop Joseph 
Nyekindi wrote that wherever the 
Messeriya or bandits appear, 

there is loss of properties and 
cattle, burning ofl houses and 
storea, killing of innocent civilians 
and abduction of women and chil- 
ren.” He added: “Hunger is at the 
highest peak in the town of Wau. 


ا ر 
۰ کد روت ب یمیس سوسس چو ہے بس س ی 


separate by calonial Britain in the 
pe of welding it into an East 
African federation to hold back 
Islam, the region alipped into ita 
first guerrilln war as independente 
was announced in 1958; 
,„ For 17 years secessionist fight- 
] Ing grew, cosling perhaps hall a 
١ million lives, preventing southern 
: progress and sapping the north's 
economy, until lwo new leaderg 
found power — rebel chief Jose h 
Lagu and Jafaar Nimeiri, who 
a coup in 1969. But thcir 1972 
1 peace deal allowing a measure ‘of 
southern autonomy slowly col- 
lapsed as recesslon made develop- 


ment pronıises worthless, The B 1 
İn 1983, a small southern troap ¢, jahr Al Ghazal river border 
mutiny produced 


rı between north and south has 
the political always sean conflict between Arab 


DUNIA BEKMURADOVA went 

ouf, as evening fell, to the court. 

yard of her home in the Turkmen 

village too small to have a name, 

poured petrol over ber veiled. head 

and struck the match. She finally 
next morning, 

Perhaps she died for love, per- 
haps for a tribal and religious 
tradition far older than the Soviet 
state ا‎ e trying to 

apple wi e implicati 
fa i plications of 

The village where she waa born, 
grew. to womanhood and died ljeg 


DEPUTY COUNTRY 
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UGANDA 
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1 Oxfam's programme in Uganda has In the recant 

| ااا‎ primarily to immediate 0 0 
suffering. In certain areas thlş rellel work ls likely to continue, 
1 

أ 


signs that developmental Isaues can now be‏ ا ا 


The new opportunltias presented by this 

situallon . now 
requires Us io sairen . 
Uganda, which is ا ا‎ 0 eld offica In 


1 alned juat on the. Soviet aid 
Representative. a Afghan border, about 100 mile 
: Candklates should be of graduate sta ndarda with expar- north of Herat, The women in thia 


. lence in devalopment work oversêas, preferably In Africa, : 


rogton still wear yashmaks, and 
adminlstrakve sklllg. e 


although D most of her 
contemporaries, paid her aubgorip- 
tion to the Komsomol, the Young 
Communiata League, local custom 
proved stronger than ideology, 

In this „part of the Soviet. UÜnion 
the traditional Muslim wedding 
feasts still take place and can atil 
last for up to a week. But increaa- 
ingly, the feasts. take a modern 
form which ia known as a 


Salary: £8,100 on a lax-frea incramaı 

cOunlry servica allowance, accommo dli ا‎ 2 

a are scheduled lo lake place In Oxford on Qclober 

Interested ` cand!dates should 

Personnel |‏ ا و 
ا oad,‏ 

0 ord, 0X2 7DZ, qu 


d thelr full C.V, 
Officer, Oxfam, 274 


لذا س اول 


oiling reference O8/ x nso mol wedding", A 
N.B. | omsomol wedding . : 
a re-adverlisement, Previous applicants need that the gueatg ing means only 


gil on benches, 


rather than equat on the floor, and 


, „Telephone 0865-56777 


Telex 83810 the bride in her pride of place 
" Otay u MS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER daringly ا‎ 0 a O 
exploitaton and poverty In Africa, Aaj {E0 Sgalnsl hunger, disease, Choc fj J megan when she 
: eon WrwepraN These | 1 ie pap OIE and sent affeclion- 
٣ e young lad called Nur Mukhamed. 
1 A m têlling her curtly that 
1 this was no way. a good , 
2 TJurkmer woman to behave, he ` 
ignored her. He went off to.agricul , 


7: i Î ural colloge; and, hilê .all of. the 
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where residents are aensitive to 
the least new aggression, ELF- 
ÃAquitaine's management and the 
technicians of the Com ie 
OQénérale working for the oi 
have decided to take the risk. The 
exploration, which will continue 
until the end of December began 
on August 18 on the runways at 
Orly airport. It will reach Paris by 
mid-September. 

Aware of the risks involved, the 
oil proapectors have taken infinite 
precautlona., First, they ran a short 
publicity campaign in the outer 
digatricts of Paria, They next me- 
thodically explored the veritable 
warrena beneath the streets of 
Paria -~ water mains, gas pipes, 
sewers, former quarries, under- 
ground metro pasangewaya and 8O 
on. And they drew up maps, 
accurata down to the last 
decimetre, for each of the main 
roads that their vehicles will be 
negotiating. Are the vibrations 
likely to cause cracks and cave- 
ins? “No risk at all," they say. 
“We've tested everything.” 

After tha convoy haa done its 
praspection, il will take at least a 
year for experta to analyse the 
millions of bits of data collected 
and say whether there is a packet 


Oil prospectors turn 
their eyes to Paris 


OIL PROSPECTORS are coming 
to Paris. Sometime in mid-Septem- 
ber residents in tha Porta 
d'Orlêéana district of Paria will see 
a cortege of bizarre vehicles pasa- 
ing beneath their windows. Four 
cream-coloured vehicles perched 
on gigantic all-purpose tyres will 
process slowly in single file stop- 
ping every ten metres to put down 
a metal plate on the road surface 
and send out a short burst of 
vibrations, From 8 pm to dawn, 
advancing at the rate of 6500 
metres an hour, the machines will 
explore the outer boulevards and a 
few of the main throughways 
leading to the Place d'Italie and 
Montparnaas. 

In November it is residents 
living along the outer boulavards 
in the northern part of Paris who 
will witness this procession. Then 
in Paria, the convoy wil move 
across Paria from the Porte Maillot 
in the northwest to the Porte 
Vincennes in the southeast, and 
from the Port d’Orléana in the 
gouth to the Porte de la Chapelle 
in the northeast. Altogether 50 
kilometres of road will be sounded 
in ten nights. 

The 7b decibels produced by the 
four 200hp motors will awaken 


By Marc-Ambrolse-Rendu 


of oil trapped beneath Paria. Far 
lhe mament, the hopes are centred 
on the southern suburb aa well as 
the 13th and 14th arrondisae- 
meni{s. But the nûrthern part ùüf 
the capital should also prove to be 
promising. 

What f a "promising formation" 
were discovered, say, beneath 
Miontparnasse for ecxample? A tract 
of land 3,000 square metrea in 
extent would be sufficient to inatal 
a 3Û-metre high derrick for driving 
aA probe inlo the aubsail. There is 
no need to be directly over an oil 
pocket. Techniques are available 
today for angular borings of up to 
45 degrees of the vertical. The ail 
prospectors have accordingly 
picked out and photographed a 
number of places in the capital 
ا‎ their trepana could be erect- 


If they atruck oil, the engineers 
would be both delighted and em- 
barraased, for they would then 
have to find a whole hectare to 
erect the pumps of the drilling 
platform. But they already have 
an idea what to do in that case. A 
150-metra slab along the outer 
ring road, a fake building front 


behind which the pum ma- 
chinery would be concealed, and 
that will be it, 

(August 23) 


some sleepers and the vibralLions 
will eaugse chandeliers to tinkle. 
But the 20,000 persons likely Lo be 
disturbed in thiş way will daubt- 
less accept this new Paris nactur- 
nal happening when they realite 
that beneath their feet perhapa 
lies deposit of petroleum. 

Early thia ycar ELI-Aquituine 
was grantcd a licence to prospect 
for oll within the 1,820 square 
kilometre extent of the Ile-de- 
France {that ia, Paris and its 
suburban districts. The French 
capital happens to be standing in 
the exact centre of the zone. Oil 
wag discovered (and exploited) in 
the .Paria basin 30 years ago, but 
in recent years more and more 
discoveries have been made. At the 
moment the Paris region produces 
2 million metric tona of hydrocar- 
bons a year, which is equivalent to 
ten daya of France's national con- 
sumption. Until now, built-up 
areas were avoided by the prospec- 
tors. But expectations of making’ 
interesting strikes and advances 
made in prospecting techniques 
have removed the last lingering 
hesitationa. 

The vibrator machines have al- 
ready operated in streets in Pau, 
Tarbes and Strasbourg without 
causing damage. But it took cour- 
age to operate them in a historic 
and vulnerable capital like Paris 


réference .to this new development 
tû justify hia initiative. Washing- 
ton is perhaps wrong to sea it 
golely a8 a propaganda ploy. 0 
However, it is obvious that here 
Reagan is ina far trickier position, 
The recent Congresa votes on 
funding the Strategic Defence Ini- 
tative and nuclear teats showed 
that the ÛS President ‘could nat 
ralse the stakes bsyond specific 
limits in dealing with Moscow. 41l 
th morê so as thê mid-term 


November promise to be difficult 


This is certainly: a point 
Gorbachey haa taken into account 
in epg rt the axtended mora- 
torium. But hia decision. can. algo 
be a way of pushing hard for. the 
new sumınit that both Mascow and 
Washington are said to want, and 
which the Soviet leader for his part 


2 rE AugUb 20).30 NS 


‘eleotions due to take place in darly 


for the Republicans. 


„. quite bluntly annqunçes, for, the 


Gorbachev's goodwill gambit 
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Is France edging towards 
withdrawal from Lebanon? 


Noting that the sltuatlon in southern Lebanon ls becoming worse, France last week damanded that 


are operating be 


attacks by Shllte millttamen on UNIFIL's 
unded, some of them severely. France 


in 1982 the French contingent 
remained on good terma with the 
local Shiite population and the 
main local militia, Amal. 

But the peacekeeping mission's 
gsoldiera, who are ا‎ with 
only light weapons, are algo there to 
prevent commandos from infiltrat- 
ing the lines and moving towards 
Jarael, and accordingly to keep a 
check on the movements of the 
various local militia units. Now 
these gr ps compete with one 
another in their opposition to 
Israel and the South Lebanon 
Army (SLA), which was get up, 
financed and armed by Israel to 
control tho “security zone" along 
its northern border. Amal ig 
therefore exposed to the activism 
of militiamen belonging to the 
Hezbollahs (Party of God, extrem- 
ist pro-lranian Shiites} who are 
determined to challange its su- 
premacy in the area. 

It would also appear that in 
suulhurn Lebannn, the Hezbollahs 
— who make np secret of their 
hastility to Fruınce — have heavily 
ınfiltrated Amal's ranks. This is 
probably une explanation for the 
clashes thal took place in mid- 
Ãugust. 

Civen this situation, France 
notes that UNIFIL'a misgion haa 
changed and its troopa now find 
themaelyea caught up in various 
rivalriea which make their job as 
an interposition force even more 
perilous. 


In the circumstances, it is diffi- 
cult not to evoke the possibility of 
French troops being withdrawn 
from UNIFIL. In April the French 
"white helmets” who had been 
deployed in Beirut since 1984 to' 
supervise the application of a 
ceasefire in the Lebanese capital 
were withdrawn with the , full 
consent of the Elyseé. The number 
of French volunteers working in 
West Beirut (the Muslim sector) 
has been reduced. And finally, for 
the firat time since 1982 there are 
no French Navy ahipa cruising off 
Lebanon's shores. 

(August 23) 


peacekeeping mlsslon’s soldlers (UNIFIL) 


its responsibilities. The question 
waa already raised at the Wednea- 
day cabinet meeting by Foreign 
Minister Jean-Bernard Raimond 
who noted that while “there was 
no question of France withdrawing 
ita contingent," it was nonetheless 
“indispensable for the UN to 
shoulder all ita responsibilities and 
engure that ( ) carries out 
its mission correctly.” As early as 


By Alain Franchon 


on August 13, President François 
Mitterrand sounded the alarm and 
warned UN Secretary General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar against 
"the extremely worrying turn the 
situation in southern Lebanon has 
taken" while aimultaneoualy 
assuring him that France “stands 
by its commitments”, 

Ãa a matter of fact the situation 
has been steadily worgening on the 
ground these past few months. On 
Thursday, it was the [rish contin« 
gent which was affected when one 
of ite patrols was blown up by a 
land mine near a place called 
Haddatha tabout 100 kilometres 

uth of Beirut). 

o UNIFIL's almost 5,800 
troops from nine countries arrived 
in southern Lebanon in 1978, they 
have suffered 126 killed, 18 of 
them French soldiers whose 1,400- 
strong contingent forrns the forces 
main core. France has already 
begun a partial withdrawal, for 
220 of its soldiers — mostly 
involved in supply management 
chores — are being replaced by 
Swedish troops. 

UNIFIL, which under the terma 
of UN Resolution 425 of March 
1978 was required to supervise the 
withdrawal on Israeli troops fol- 
lowing their first invasion of 
southern Lebanon and help the 
central government to restore ita 
authority in this region, was İni- 
tially well received by the various 
local militia groups. This was 
particularly true of the French 
contingent. Very firmly opposing 
Israeli operationg — following ls- 
rael's gecond invasion of Lebanon 


The Unlted States’ dismlssal of the Sovlet decislon to extend the moratorlum on nuclear tests ta 


oy was described by the çhlef Sovlet Forelgn Ministry spokesman, 
disap olnting". The Sovlet Unlon followed up the moratorlum 


early next year aë a propaganda pi 
Gennadl I. Gerasimov, a6 “very 


extension: by agreeing On Tuesday last week to Inspecilons of Hs military actlvltiss. The 
announcement was conveyed to the 12th and final sesslon of the Stockholm conference by the head 
of the Soviéet delegation, Oleg Grinevsky. He sald the USSR could agree to one or two on-site 
‘Inepectlons a year on each other's territory. That statement was welcomed by the US State 


the time limits being left to be 
negotiated. 


at ia new in the présent 
. situation is that neithér.the Krem- 


lip, nor the., White House can 
completely ignore domestic opin- 
ion. Judging by the kind of letters 
uþlished in the Soviet press, the 


Ehernobyl disaster ‘has left ita - 


President; the Soviets will „not 
budge on it, whatever their own 
work in .this area, But even here 
there are signa suggesting .a com- 
promise arrangement ia not un- 
thinkable. How do you draw a line 
between research, which Mogcow 
does not insist should je banned 
and “deployment”. whiçh it consid- 


ers. ا و‎ idea of ت‎ and produced a 

rhe O Roloc Gorkn ‘can bo Gelte oke tey ori Ok end pf. the 
appHeg...to. hicleat ' tests ! can.’ be’ - quite’ spars mjlitary pihêg,., 8Q iD, HEAL, 
lt to eerie ith Gotlaêhisv hira If rirade pr e e 


Department. : 


goes to show that each aide finds it 
in ita interests to lişten to what the 
other isısaymg., 
SovietiAmerican. relations have 
been fluctuating wildly since last 
0 ا‎ a uent- 
overcoming. apirit of Gene- 
va” that amperged from Reagan and 
Gorbachev's flrm , meeting: Along 
the way,. however, the disagree- 
ave heen conta ed. 


Wars" praject 80 


` mente ined. The , 
in. sturnbliig blğck. 14 tha thr: 
ا و ا و ی‎ 


the conditlons In which the UN 
revlewed. The French request came on the heels of several 
French troops In which several soldlers have been wo 
considers the conditions are no longer satisfactory. 


FRANCE HAS always been wil- 
ling to take part in maintaining 
peace in southern Lebanon within 
the UNIFIL framework, but no 
longer in the present conditions. 
This was the gist of the warning 
that the French government deliv- 
ered to the UN general secretariat, 
and alao to the parties concerned 
in the field in Lebanon itaelf, 
ا‎ that warning was the 
thinly veiled threat of a possible 
withdrawal of the French contin- 
gent (which happens to be the 
biggest) from FIL's forces, 
even though official sources gay it 
ia still too early to consider such an 
eventuality. 

Drawing ita conclusiona from the 
serioua clashea that took place 
between the UNIFIL troops and 
Shiite militiamen of the Amal 
movement between August 11 and 
August 13, the Quai d'Orsay an- 
nounced on Thursday, August 21, 
that “the government had decided 
to submit to the United Nations 
secretariat general and the presi- 
dent of the Security Council the 
need for a collective review of all 
the basic problems raised in carry- 
ing out ÎINIFIL'a mandate £0 as to 
draw the appropriate consequences 
from them." 

Ãa it is, the French UNIFIL, 
troops who for the moment hold 
the positions moat under threat as 
a result of the mid-August clashes 
in which 17 of them were wounded 
(since thia was written, three more 

nch soldiera were injured in a 
mortar attack on Saturday, Au- 
gust 23i, the French Forëign 
Ministry communique added: “The 
government emphasiaed to the 
United Nations secretariat that it 
was important that the French 
contingent, which has been seri- 
ously exposed, should receive from 
the world communlty, the United 
Nations secretariat the the other 
UNIFIL contingents all indispena- 
able political, moral and material 
assistance.” 

What this means is ‘that Paris 
considers the present sltuation 
cannot continue and intends to get 
the UN organiaation to face up to 


BY announcing that the USSR has 
decided to extend until early. next 
year the moratorlum on nuclear 
testing it has been unilaterally ob- 


serving since August 1986, Mikhail - 


rbacheyv haa given an earnest 
demonstration of his goodwill. He 
won’t be the one to jeopardise the 
flimsy hopes of a new détente, how-' 
ever arduous the dialogue with Ron- 
ald Reagan. ` What this clearly 
means is that: the Soviet leader 
wants the dialogue to continue, 
even if it means implicitly refuting 
very official Soviet commentators 
who continue to condemn Waah- 
ington's mistaken optimiam and 
Reagan's inflexibility. 

Could it have been otherwise? 
However wide tha gulf between 


.Sovieta and Americans. on the .. 


strategic arms jiasue — 'therefore 
on nuclear testing — the fact is 
they are still talking: Their ex- 


, perts met last week in Moscow and 


the ‘same teams are’ scheduled 'to 


meet again next .month, this time . 
"in Washington. Which at ‘least 
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The innocent 
victim 

REBELS in south-western Sudan last week 
bombarded a ein famine relief centre, 
The action shows that the civil war in 
Africa's largest atate has entered a critical 
phase. The Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
atepped up its campaign after talka between 
government and rebel leadera on the fri 

of the Organisation of African Unity 
summit earlier this month broke down. The 
first major sign of the new SPLA drive for 
complete dominance of the southern region 
was the callous shaoting down of a passen- 
ger aircraft with 60 civiliana ا‎ all of 
whom were killed. It is the first such 
atrocity in Africa since the final stages of 
the Rhodesian conflict, and in confessing to 
it the SPLA cynically blamed the govern. 
ment for ignoring warnings to keep aircraft 
away from the south. Most people would 
blame those who gave the order and fired 
the missile. 

Having been o wrong in their 
augpicion that the plane was carrying 
military supplies, the SPLA renewed ita 
general threat to aircraft, which has led 
international agencies to suspend relief 
flights. About two million people face 
starvation in the area in a renewed famine 
caused by the war and exacerbated by other 
African factors including 4 plague of 
locusts. The SPLA's next move was to 
demand the immediate evacuation of four 
main towns in the disputed zone, one of 
which was duly shelled, disrupting relief 
work even further since transport linka 
were among the principal targets. 

The rebels in the south are not without a 
cause. Sudan bestridcea the eastern cend of 
the invisible line which divides Africa all 
the way across to Nigerin. To 1he north of it 
live people who are linkal tu the Arab world 
by history, politica, Inlnın and cethnicity, 
to the south are tribes vunnceled to 
black Africa by race, lınguuge, and a 
shared Christianily or animist culture. The 
historic tension botween north and south 
lasted until a 1972 #xelttlemont granted 
regional autonomy. The arrangement was 
never convincing and collapsed in 1983, 
when former President Nimeiri imposed 
Islamic law on the entire country and 
subdivided the south into three provinces to 
break the hold of the lurgeat Lribo in the 
region. The diviaion was rescinded by a new 
government ceurlier this year, but the 
important and genuine IRlarnie law gtieY* 
ance remains. The lwo Hiden are alo 
fighting for control of the uilficlds on the 
ف او‎ line, curronlly controlled by the 


The (juestion therofore in nat whether the 
aa reason to rubel but whether any 

cauge justifies the tacticn it ia using. Similar 
consideration apply to thu Government's 
handling of the rovoll, n combination of 
military inortin, the uno of aurrogate 
mercenary bands and nn indiscriminate 
assault on the civil population in the south. 
Each side is celoarly trying to achieve the 
upper hand in preparation for the negotla- 
tiona each knows to be inevitable as the 
only way out of a historic stalemate. The 
real logers are the starving people o 
south, in a war neither party deserves t0 
win because each has put an unachievable 
total victory above all other considerations, 
including elementary humanity. Early 4 
substantive talks are the only honourable 
way out of the tragedy which now looms 
over the entire Sudan. 
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Absence of Unionist leadership 


known and find leaders who prefer talks 


with the Government to menaces at 
midnight. 

The wrath against the accord ia genuine, 
and the IRA has cleverly found ways of 


adding to it. But go far the wrath ia directed 
only at the intention of the two governments 
to work the accord. That algo is a clever, if 
self-destructive, move because it carriea the 
implied threat that when reforms are 
actually implemented the situation on the 
streetg will be even worge. There is not time 
to teat whether that is bluff or not, though it 
does not look likely. Unless the accord 
ahows positive resulta before long the 
Catholic side will be aa disaffected as the 
Protestants are now. Another doubt is 
whether the Protestant paramilitaries, 
grown fat on protection rackets and other 
easy money, really want a confrontation, It 
would be safer to assume that even if they 
don’t they will be goaded into it. That mood 
ia certainly building up. What will it all be 
worth, though, if the full anger of the 
Protestant community is incurred without 
the neceasary correctivea to the Catholics’ 
position having been made? We are 17 years 
into this phase of the troubles, and Britain 
has yet to find a way to avoid getting the 
worat of both worlda, 


the DUP and the paramilitaries ugurps that 
leadership altogether, 

It is at this point that the Official 
Unionist Party is now saying: we told you 


by the day. The IRA's go. All through the negotiation of the Anglo- 
death threats against anyone trading with 
or supplying fhe security forcea, the 
ed sectarianism of attacks by 
Protestant paramilitaries on Catholie 
and the intimidation at Short 
Brothers which management and unlon, 
deapite their efforts, have yet to stamp out 
— these are now augmented by pressure 
from both sides against workera in govern- 
ment offices. Workera in these offices have 
walked aut in aympathy with ona another, 
but the effect on services ia almost the same 
a8 if they had responded to the threata,. 
Further to increase the tension, the Dema- 
cratic Unioniat Party held a demonstration 
against the Shart Brathere" anti-sectarian 
menauras, demanding to know since when it 
has been illegal to display red, white, and 


Irish agreement the line was that since 
Unionist opinion was being ignored the 
leaders were being side-tracked and the 
paramilitaries would take their place. That 
was not at all inevitable. It has happened by 
the grievous default of leaders in the 
Official Unionist Party. They have severed 
all connections with the Government at 
Stormont, wrecked the Assembly, suspend- 
ed the business of the local councils they 
control. On top ‘of. which Mr James 
Moiyneaux has cancelled his weekly preas 
conference on the ground that the media are 
more interested in the violence than the 
politics, What paliticgs? Mr Molyneaux has 
shown only one example of political leader- 
ship since the Hillsborough accord was 
signed laat November. That was to agree, 
along: with Mr Paisley, to talks about the 
crisis with Mra Thatcher. He repudiated 
that gesture within the day and haa since 
left the entire organisation of the Unioniat 
camp to the Jikea of Mr Peter Robingon. 
Those Unionists who feel cheated by this 
abdication should make their feelinga 


agsed off lege 
violently in Northern Ireland than the early 
weeks presaged, but the end of it is looking 
particularly ugly and the catalogue of 


THE height of summer 


menace ia growing 


unco 


homes, 


blue bunting in a British factory. (It is not a 


British factory, it is a very differont Balfast 


factory, and the confusion helps the DUP 
but no one else, For incidentg like these to 
be contained thore is a crying need for 
responsible Unionist leadership lest the 


oly alliance between the hard wing of 


Finding alternatives to British nuclear energy 


year 2020. 

That does not mean the review should not 
be undertaken. It ahould be, and can usefully 
be, because the existing mix of aourcea ia 
not going to fail so suddenly that we cannot 
make preparations against the day, But 
some limit will need to be placed on its 
scape. If Layfield can take three-and-a-half 
year on one power station, with no end yet 
in sight, how long might not be spent on an 
open-ended tour of the whole energy hori- 
zon? Two projects are worth immediate 
scrutiny. Much detailed work was done on a 
tidal barrage on the Severn as long ag nine 
years ago and the Department of Energy 
has recently devoted arıother £5۰5 million to 
the project. The barrage would have about 
the same output as the proposed Sizewell B, 
though its theoretical capacity would be 
greater still. 

A second spurt could then be given to the 
fluidised bed combustion of coal, a technol- 
oy in which British research is advanced. 

iş use of coal is س‎ to some of the 
environmental and aafety criticiams of the 

d-faahioned method, but it is more energy- 
efficient and somewhat less polluting. With 
its winda and its waters Britain is algo well 
placed to take advantage of new windmill 
aerodynamics and wave power. But (to 
quote Mr Reagan) there you go again. Once 
the subject is raised the Pandora's box of 
options is opened. We do have time to 
decide, but not the eternity which might 
uickly open up. And experience might 
show that Chernobyl was indeed the one-off 
e ا‎ ee claim it to be 
w e rest o nuclear industry is 
determined to engure it is. 0 


indecision which has characterised Britiah 
energy policy for a couple of decades would 
be further prolonged. 

That is not intended as a pejorative 
description of what has happened, simply an 
accurate one. Britain has been fortunate in 
one gonse: it hag had a ready mix of energy 
sources to hanıd and has not been obliged, as 
France has been, to take long-range deci- 
sions with only short-range forecasts to 
work on. But the chopping and changing 
between one nuclear design and another, 
which waa the saga of the 1970a, followed by 
the doubts about any design whatsoever, 
have meant that Britain could not now 
harness itself to a serious nuclear Pro- 
gramme within the next couple of decades 
even if it wanted to. The Flowers warning of 
1977, that the commitment ta a nuclear 
future (he was thinking es ecially of the 
fast breeder, which exists only in miniature 
prototype} should not be made until the 
waste problem had been solved, has in effect 
been heeded by accident, 

„A complete energy review is not a new 
idea. It was the theme of Mr Tony Benn's 
time at the ‘Department of Energy, when 
papers were commissioned on all existing 
and alternative sources. The trouble ia that 
it would necessarily take a very long time 
and would have only guesses to go on about 
the country’s future ene requirements, 
All the guesswork of he sixties and 
seventies was wrong. It assumed a much 
faatar expansion of demand than hag taken 
place. No forecast made in the next five 
years could be more than a hopeful 
r iat to what the energy demand, 
and the means oF meeting it, might ba in the 


BRITAIN is not in the least committed to an 
inereaaing use of the nuclear component in 
ita electric power supplies. It cannot be, 
whatever the preferences of an individual 
government, becaugc it has not made the 
advance decisions which Franco, the prime 
example, has made. The Sizewell B station 
was intended by the Generating Board and 
Lhe Government to be the first in a series 
built to the new (for Britain) pressurised 
water design, but the long delays in the 
inquiry pracess ensure that no significant 
addition to Britain's nuclear capacity can be 
mede until after the next general election 
but one, even if the next produces a five- 
2 و اا‎ The n neal Coun- 
cil'a recommendation that the programme 
should be halted until a e e 
review has beer carried out is therefore Jess 
revolutionary than it aounds. IL 
revolutianises the TUC's own osition, 
which hitherto haa been broadly in favour of 
nuclear power, „Dut the halt has already 
happened, and it now seems possible that 
Sir Frank Layfield's report, let alone the 
debate on it, will not ba complete in thin 
Parliament's lifatime. 

The TUC's compromise is at heart the 
traditional one of setting up a committee. It 
is de ed to brirg as many unions as 
possible into line by holding out the 
prospect of a detailed re-examination of the 
Energy equation before decisions are taken. 
Two consequences which would flor from 
this, if it became government policy, are 
that the nuclear construction induatry 
would disappear for want of activity and 
would have to be recreated if the die 
eventually fell in its favour; and that the 


The day of the mad dogs 


tions made at the trial of Bukharin have not 
been withdrawn as the process of examining 
the documents relating to the trial hag not 
been completed." 
Stalin's show 
embarrasament ta 


failure to rehabilitate major defendanta 


original fame-ups. A half-century on, the 
episode at least aervea to remind how legal 
systems, with their varying procedural 


REEL pre ol o te 
quote from Vyshi 1 
E REG tent 

8 for the confession of the accused, while 
OG O 
Ely, PURI cqtrobpgatigh.)"..; 


struggle." 
The work of historians like Roy Medvedev 
Stephen Cohen has rehabilitated 
Bukharin „û4 an economic theorist and 
humanitarian goacialist,; he occupies an 
honoured place in the eyes of communist 
reformers in countries outside the Soviet 
Union; his political and economic principles 
are increasingly in tune with those current- 
ly espoused by Gorbachev. The most gignif- 
cant developmont of recent yeara in the 
Soviet Union — the retum to “Socialist 
legality" — would seem to demand the 
rehabilitation of the man who drafted the 
Soviet constitution and who constantly 
attacked the urbitrarineaa, lawlessness and 
apecial party i e which disfi 
Stzlin’s rule. But although many of hia 
alleged fellow conspiratora have been offl- 
cially declared innocent, and their inno- 
cence İs logically inconsistent with his guilt, 
Bukharin's conviction for treagon, espio- 
nage and the ا ا‎ agsassination of 
1 


‘by “the raver-.-, lenin stl standa. hn. 1977 Hie rd. i of England and Wiles Cha 
` reçojvafh,, formal. notiffcation, tial, “Accu... peigibly rafolre coro je SOD. 


interiatjanal . 


Continued from pago 0 


only real innight into the psychology at 
work behind these monstrous oventa, “Tha 
confession of the accused,” ho explained, “ig 
a medieval principle of justice.” Medieval 
prasecutors crushed confeasions out of the 
agcuncd by piling rocka on thoir cheats, but 
Bukharîn explained that he confessed not 
because of torlurc but because İn prison 
isalntion he realised he must die and “You 
Rak yourgelf, if you must dic, what are you 
dying for? An absolute binck vacuity rises 
bofore you with startling vividnoga,” 
Bukharin thought to give his death some 
meaning by his plen-bargain: He would 
publicly ucknowledge treaaon, and accept 
hat his moderate policiea would have led to 
the restoration of capitalism. In retuın, he 
touk a last opportunity to explain his 
policlea and Lo defend his porgaonal record. 
At the time, of course, Stalin had the best of 
the bargain: the hinta that Bukharin threw 
out in hia final plog were (aş he recognised 


. when making it} submery 
, berntions .of the, broad 
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Casals’s 
shadow 

on every 
concert... 


PRADES IS, along with Aix-en- 
Provencc, the most famous of 


, French music feativals. In many 


respects, it ia algo the most precar- 
ioug, the least adapted to both 
fashionable ceremonies and a rush 
of touriats. Thia is whero during 
almost 20 years, [rom 1950 to 
1967, the first celliat to gam an 
international reputation, the man 
who “put the cello on the podiu nı", 
uscd to host the world's finest 
musiciana. Pablo Cnaals reigned 
hore, a8 he did elsewhere, like a 
thunderous Jupiter of the bow. But 
he was also somocthing more — 
conductor, canıposer, stout defend- 
er of Catalan culture, a man 
implacably opposed to fascism whoa 
had taken up residence here on 
this side of the Pyrenees, remind- 
ing Franco of hie “no" with the 
least of his sarabands, And ap- 
na him was algo one way of 
ging on this side. 

Pablo Casals'’a name is still a 
password loday in Prades and his 
shadow lies over every concert. 
Michel Lethiec, the young artistic 
director who has beeıı responsible 
for the renewal thcse paat five 
years — he is a clarinetist in lhe 
cello's holy of holieg — realises the 
advantages of thia formidable con- 
nection aud tries very hard to 
engure that the cello retaina the 
primordial place traditionally re- 
served for it. 

Leonard Rose, thc celliat of a 
brilliant Lrio whose other members 
were Isaac Stern and Eugene 
George Istomin, helped him until 
his death two years ago. Though a 
pianist, 94-year-oldl Mieczyslaw 
Horazowski, a great friend of Ca- 
salsa and a familiar figure of the 
great period, conforms this year to 
that spirit of mandatory participa- 
tion. And so haa Janos Starker, the 
nephew from America, rated num- 
ber one by his fellow players and 
go unloved by French orcheatras. 
Starker the untamed, Starker Pra- 
metheus. For one single evening, it 
was the cello in all ita glory: 
Prades refound. 

But what next? Michel Lethiec 
dreams of restoring the festival's 
reputatiou comparable with what 
j was in the past (save, obviously, 
for Caşals'a twinkling eyes} and 
„Hrmly diilarent from the usual run 
of festivala: a hardcore of friends 
for a programme ranging from the 
sonata to the nonet, great soloists to 
keap the level very high, resident 
artista brought in to run master 
classes with studants being given 
the possibility, at the end of the 
course, to give their own concerts 
in different placea,. Ths Prades 
Festival would then come closer ta 
being a great academy of, chamber 
music standing out aa a ünique 
and obligatory heacon amid the 
460 festival-type musical events 
that take place all aver the Lang- 
uedoc-Roussillon during the sum- 


mer, . : 

The choral centre ia also 
working, This is nothing original, 
but hela to keep the pot an the boil 
at a time when trainee singers, who 
, are sill very plentiful, no longer 
find places to go to. The prize 
awarded this Year waa the Fight to 
sing. ih Haydn's “Creation”, BUNE, 
rather indifferently (by Michèle 
Pena, Marcel Quillevere and Jean- 
Jacques Doumène), It eas conduct- 
„8d by a ..conductor without 
authority, (Wifried Boettcher) and 
, mjraculbualy. saved from going off 


1 ا‎ by a .dêfermined orchestra 
'] .Britoin!a Noarthérr, Şiifonia):., 


rr 


Janos Stzrker: "The man whoso inner 
warntth freezes the alr around hiin". 


My cello and I are synonymous. 
What I aim at ig to get the listener 
to forget my problems. I've alwaya 
loathed cellists who put on an 
expression of suffering to get pub- 
lie sympathy. People don't come to 
watch our antics but to listen to 
muaic. 

What do vot think of Rostropovich? 


That's another style, another 
kind of playing, a world different 
from mine. it's with him that the 

ublic has fun, not with Bnch or 

cethoven. Don't think I'm jeal- 
ous. Nobody steals somenonc clac’s 
recital. [t'a only young people who 
believe in such rivalry. Besides, 
I've heard Rostropovich play the 
cello exactly as it should be played. 


Do you think Casals was a great 
canductor? 


Can we really talk of conduct- 
ing? He conducted, right, we must 
all be able to conduct, that's part of 
the profession. I alao happen to 
pick up the baton, but I don't take 
myself to be a conductor for all 
that. Very good musiciana who are 
not conductors have spent thelr 
liveg conducting. Conductors who 
are not dilettantes can be counted 
today on two hands. 


What doea your teaching consist of? 

Upsetting students. Tm not in- 
terested in what they can do. 1 
concentrate only on what's impos- 
sible for them. But music ia firat 
and faremast a question of aware- 
ness. If someone playa badly and ia 
satisfied with it, rs nothing 
you can do for him. 

(Augusê 14) . 
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Janos Starker: maverick 
genius of the cello 


olds are real piga. What I’m telling 
you now Î've already told a New 
York newspaper. It’s not surpris- 
ing Tm not invited to Paria.” 
Question: Buf why do you come 80 
rarely to France? 

Starker: Conductors don't like 
me. And then, from an American 
viewpoint, your fees are peanuts. 
There are three reasons for play- 
ing abroad — artistic motives, 
career considerations, financial ad- 
vantages. None of the three 
prompts me to come to France. If I 
played at the Prades Festival, it 
was out of pleagure and becauae 
Casala invited me here exactly 30Û 
years AgO. 

Yor like festivuls? 

There isn't a city, village or 
university that can do without one. 
So let'a apeak rather of aumnıer 
concerts. A festival deserves its 
name only if it provides an exper- 
ience different from that of big 
cities during the year. 

Look at these Americana who 
never attend a concert at home and 
gpend thair summers at hig festi- 
vala in Europe. They get their dose 
of music for the whole year, Later, 
if they are asked to subsidise arı 
orchestra, they just don't want to 
know. They've had their fil. 

When JI came tû America 38 
years ngo, the muaical seasons 
were very short, roughly between 
28 and 36 weeks, and the musi- 
cians were not paid for the full 
year. The festivala were devised 1o 
help them balance their budgets 
and apare them the trouble of 
having tû hecime lifeguards and 
insurance aalcsmeèn. Now all 
American ûrchestras have their 
summer residences. In Hungary, 
there are festivals everywhere and 
right raund the year. [t's ana way 
of attracting tourists and earning 
foreign currency. 

And musie is (he loser in the 
process? 

That has no effect on it. 
more than the competitions whic 
are alao proliferating. I have op- 
posed them during 40 years and 
refused to sit on panela judging. 
Then 1 changed my mind. Compe- 
titiona algo don't make the laaat 
difference, A good musician will 
always make a career one day. 
Winning a competition will help 
him gain a littie time. 

Do you like the cello? 

I hate it when.[] have to walk 
long distances down airport corri- 
dors. As for the reat, work, tech- 
nique, I don't like talking about it. 


By Jacques Lonchampt 


cannot understand how he could 
have attracted Carmen's attention 
even for .a single moment. What's 
more, he has problema with his 
voice, seegawing between nearly 
imaudible pianisaiml, falsetto paa- 
sages and a shrieks that 
end up making him iook ludicrous. 
` Fiamma Izzo d'Amico, a blonde 
Gretchen who seems to have been 
made up to look pare 4 
ugly, commands more respect wit 


a voice whose tories are golden 


smooth with a touch of resonance, 
José Van Dam turns İn a rospact- 


abls performance .as Esamillo; it is 
well controled, perhaps a trifle 
rajan’a accompani- 
ment, It ia Michal. Sénéchel xore 
. tban.any onê elae who ‘injects şone 
life ‘into the production, with, his 
. êasy style, wigecrackê and pranks 
e e e 
.. where he in ably.supported by He 
0 ::gnd ‘Jane 


boxed in by .Ka 


Zednik . (Remenda 
Berbþbié (Mercedeg). ' 
e °. kugust.20) E 


suitcase, He ia pinning great hopes 
on it. Not that he seems to like 
naking enemies, But it go happens 
he is unhappy about the prevailing 
musical mores. Yet it is hard to 
imagine a musician at the height 
of his career, master of his passion 
aa of hia technique, a good family 
man, a good American, professor 
at Indiana University’s music de- 
partment, Bloamingtan, daring to 
take the mickey out of his fellow 
musicians with auch freedom. And 
it ia even harder to believe that 
thia unreconstructed humorist iB 
still a harassed atar in thè music 
jungle. 

For the fact is he plays the cello 
Tike no one else, which means he 
has personally forged to overcome, 
or maak, all the restraints that 
such a bulky inatrunıent can offer. 


By Anne Rey 


Swiftar, lighter, more elegant and 
free-flowing, his style of playing is 
consequently a victory over maas- 
giveness, a course that is faultleas 
to the millimetre. The marriage of 
silk and gold: it was Alain Planès 
with his supple playing who sup- 
ported him at Pradea in Debusay 
and Beethoven, Bartok, Couperin 
and Boccherini. Recitals like that 
come round only once A year. Or 
rather, they would do if Starker, 
who has not played in Paris aince 
1978, wasn't ao unfairly ignored in 
France. 

“Tha Paris Orchestra,” says 
Starker, for example, “is with the 
New York Philharmonic the 
world's worat orchestra. Not that it 
has bad musicians, far from it, But 
just as you can't hold il againsl 
incompetent muaiciana for playing 
incompetently, s0 excellent muai- 
cians who behave like ten-year- 


Daniel Barenboim: “The litle Napo- 
leon who frequently forgets to sfay 
home and work for free." 


Herbert von Karajan is conducting Carmen at the Salzburg Féstlval and 
tickets ars golng for fabulous prices on the black market, But artlstlcally, 
Karajan's Carmen ls a disaster. 


for the Spanish dancers’ rhythms, 
goundş and frantic guato — 
whether they are authentic or not 
— later makê the performance pul 
on by a Germanic Carmen betore 
her clot of a corporal look ridicu- 
lous. 

The casting in fact is scarcely 
leas of a disaster than the rest of 
tho ahow. Agnès Baltsa was ab- 
ruptly replaced ` by a slim and 
lorely young woman, Helga Mûll- 
'êr-Molinari: she has the ideal 
«timbre for the role, but İt is 
' sanitized and she lacks the leaat 
trace of sensuality in voice or body. 

One might have expected some- 
thing ` ‘from her partner, José 
‘Carreras, but the little ‘man who 
could döubtleas have formed with 


. '“ Michaêla a couple of ‘çharmlhg 
.- romantic cartoon lovers, ' plays 
that you 


such & pathetic Don Joa 


ioreover: batkfirég on the ‘show; 


help Karajan to take his پا‎ 
Alas, no. It' grieves you to gee the 
old maestro turning in a perfor- 
mance ûf abgolute clarity with a 
Vienna Philharmonic quick to re- 
spond’ with frésh sounds, but de- 
void of innér life ت ا‎ 
tted of ita aggresèiveness a 
oa It is 7 brillant and 
soulless performance all wrapped 
` up in cellophane and gaod for the 
tourista flocking to Salzburg from 
the four corners of the earth. 
‘Moreover, 2 we gs 
why Karajan İIaya down his baton 
a middle of this ‘evening at 


` Lillas Pastia'a, why Bizet is inter: - 


ruptad for a lengthy flamencû 
` mlerlude provided by Madrid's 
, Spanigh Billet siuéh as might bé 


This intdéleraþle  conceptlon 


Catastrophic Carmen 


Pastia tavern, or a more | 
mquntaln 


which would. take at . least a 


8 to 9 
Hr n o e ted by ' laid on for a aightséeiag tour? 


Does tke’ musical interpretation 


GREAT PERFORMERS don’t al- 
waya have the reputations they 
degerve and are not necessarily the 
best placed in the international 
distribution market. For the ulti- 
mate proof of that you had to be at 
the recital that Janos Starker gave 
this month at the Prades Festival. 
In thia high temple of cello music, 
still wholly dedicated to the cult of 
Pablo Casals, there were people 
who had never heard, others had 
forgotten or knew only through 
records of the admirably sober 
playing, the purè golden tones and 
the distinguished phrasing of this 
61-year-old American-born Hun- 
garian lof Russian stock). 

Yet his 1971 recording of the 
Bach Suites, a test performance if 
ever there ia one, ranks among the 
very top alongside the works of 
gomeone like Pierre Fournier or 
the “god" Casals himself. Playing 
Bartok in black and white, Debus- 
sy with the lyriciam of a prage- 
poam, Boccherini with the headi- 
ness of a flawlees virtuosity, or 
Couperin like some latter-day ro- 
mantic, Starker is the very symbol 
of nobility and meticulous exacti- 
tude that you would mistakenly 
take for coldness. The French 
pianiat Alain Planèa, whom he has 
chosen as his accompaniat and who 
travels with him worldwide, de- 
serveg this honour. 

But when are we going to hear 
Starker play in France. A man 
unloved, he pulled no punches in 
hia criticism of institutiona and 
values he believes to be too highly 
regarded. A amall volume of carica- 
turea, to which he has contributed 
pithy captions that needle some of 
his more famous fellow-munsicians, 
will doubtless do more for his 
reputation as a rebel than the 
fulfilment of his art, though that’s 
cheeky too. 

The volume of caricatures which 
has just been published in the 
United States shows, among oth- 
ers, Paul Tortellier as Don Qui- 
xota, Rudolf Serkin as Santa 
Claus, Kerajan as a pilot, Maazel 
in short pants and Glulini in a 
monk's cowl. The flnal laat draw- 
ing shows the wicked caricaturist 
and the very ferocious caption 
writer running away, heads down, 
from a lynch mob. The caricaturist 
was at one time the little-known 
frst violinist of the Chicago Phil- 
harmonic. The caption writer 
to be ita solo cellist. He has since 
bacome a very illustrious soloist. 

At the Prades Festival where 1 
met him, Starker produced this 
inflammatory publication from his 


THE DECOR? Since Karajan 
changed hig mind, returning after 
a distinctly more ambitious Tetral- 
ogy to painstaking realism in the 
Die Meistersinger, Güûnther 
Schneider-Siemasen'si mammoth 
productions are increasingly pa- 
rading their megalomaniac tastes. 

The place given to the overly 
nıeticulous Seville tobaceo manu- 
factory can be fa 
— at a pinch — 


ven, a8 can be 

„the monumental 

supporting arches of the arena in 

the final act. But you couldn't 

imagine a more horrid cheap col- 

oured 2 on a chocolate box than 
a 


the L 
ridiculous smugglers’ 1 
hideout than this huge gothic 
bridge skirting the edge of the sea 
.. a bridge along which trudges an 
endieas succession of bearers 


ugh without „being spo 
the cugtomamen.. 
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the broadest sense. Jııstice Seems 
to me to be a directly political 
institution. The child is shut out of 
these problems on the oxcuse hig 
innocence must be respected, [tg 
completely hypocritical because 
television and society in general do 
not respect the child'a innocence’ 
they thrust extremely violent im- 
ages and ideas that are sometimes 
dangerous at him without worry. 
ing about his age. And it's thig 
respect for the child'a innocence 
that they throw in your face when 
you write books for children, 


Do you think that the judicial code 
of one xeneratinn can be the code of 
the next? 


Obviously lawa must evolve be. 
cause society is evolving, even 
represaive laws not in line with 
what the people accept would serve 
no useful purpose. There are 
offences thnt have disappeared 
from the penal code, but they had 
already disappeared before in judi 
cial moves. People were ا‎ 
for abortion for a long time, then 
the law was modified. I feel society 
in fact imposes changes on the 
legislator, The legislator himaelf 
can take the initiative, but gener- 
ally speaking it ig becauge he'a 
prodded into doing it. This doesn’t 
mean that there has been an 
easing up of either the pregaures or 
the repression; they quite simply 
change form in adapting to our 
society, Il serves no purpose to 
penalise people who are not reject- 
ed by the prevailing values. 

So law evolves. Here we're 
speaking mostly of criminal law, 
but it's the game with civil law. 
Divorce rulea have changed be- 
cause people dûn'Ll want to contin- 
ue living according to the game 
rulea. But 1 don't think {he legigla- 
tor necesnarily scceB il 4s 
liberalisation, it's quite simpy 
becauae the pressure 19 #0 great he 
has to cuncelo a cerluin number tf 
things. This is not to say he wil 
not take back what he has given. 
The human righta guerrilla cam- 
paign, that is, the act of badgering 
the authoritics on a parlicular 
iasue with limited means can, al 
the end of a certain time, produce 
positive resulta, because the aU 
thorities aro forced to ease up in 
other areas since they are 
harassed on the legal front. 

I don't think much of law, but 1 
do feel it'a a major area of strugE 
which firat reanults in interesting 
legal developmonta, but which also 
permits giving immıcdiate protec 
tion ta people caught in critical 
aituationga, I'vo always kept 
mind the fnct that thore are peoplé 
whage heads are under water. Ê 
may toll ourselves “What's impor 
tant is to change the whole 0 
society", but thoy can’t wait, they 
need oxygen, and oxygen is finally 
the daily atruggle for human 
rights, Since a government wants 
to impose ita laws on us, you havê 
often to pretend to believe in them. 


.You ask for thia or that rule t0 


applied, But you musin't fol 
yourself and athera by saying “the 
fair". No, the law # 
something that evolves, it's. only 
the result of struggles. 
Can erime be prevented? : 

Preventing crime i8, I belleve 


the big idea today, but punishing 
time ia complete 


je ..batter 
` case,. things can hecome .„ batter 
. only if we combat social injuşt!f 


Pm. nat going to claim thak. aoc 


, inequalities alone are respqnsi 


for. minor crime, but it mey, 2 
considered that . some peop 


:. almoşt egged on to commit orte 
„Hf .they want, to lpad fairly. arl 


e r, „Continued on peg®.1f 


law is 


‘Justice merely mirrors 
our imperfect society’ 


Denis Langiols talks to Ratlmir Pavlovic 


would be even ridiculous to think 
this is possible in an imperfect 
society. But if the number of 
people who “officiate” is limited, 
the riaks of judicial errors are 
many, 

What's necessary, in my view, is 
for peaple ta keep a vigilant eye on 
justice in its moat commonplace, 
everyday forms. This could lead to 
very bad results, it could lead to 
self-defence at the very outaide. 
But if people are educated at the 
same time, if they are shown that 
justice is simply the search for 

armony between persons living 
the aame daily lives, then we could 
arrive at better results. I1 have no 
illusions, it's not justice alone that 
we can reform, ita the whole ol 
society that has to be modified. 
Justice cannot be special. It’s not 
becauae someone Badinter 
was Minister of Justice for five 
years that justice haa improved 
considerably, but because it’s a cog 
in the societal machinery and 
because this is how soclety funıc- 
tiona, I think it can improve only if 
efforta are made to bring about far- 
reaching modifications In society's 

B8. 

One of your ideas is to teach justice 
ta children, 

Why do I address children? 
Quite simply because 1 realised 
that e were conditioned very 
quickly by the values of society 
and that the moment for such 
conditioning was unfortunately 


glole Is one of today's most outstanding fighters agalnst injustice 
is Intervlew he gave Ratlmir Pavlovic, Langlols explalns his ideas 
citizens can help to improve It. 


Langlols Is also the author of 


Justice française”, “Les Dosslers noirs de la 


imposes itself on Tne, a humble 
mortal . . ." And this continues in 
the fact that there are judges who 
are dreaged differently from us (red 
gowns and black gowns), who sit 
on a dais in luxurioua armchairs. 

The language used ig not the 
language of ordinary people; the 
terms employed are so complex that 
only initiates can understand. And 
the initiates are the judges, the 
court ushera who are there, the 
lawyera who alao happen to be 

wned, and all these people cele- 

ate a gort of ritual where people 
speak in very hushed tones that 
resemble a low mass. And when 
the accused ia addressed, the tone 
changes, İt becomes distinctly au- 
pertor, he ia almost given orders 
. . . Î know people who were given 
very severe sentences compared 
with the yardstick that in general 
exista in the minde of judges, but 
who did not realise it because they 
were overwhelmed by the pomp 
and solemnity of their trials. At a 
pinch, it's God who pasaed gen- 
tence, or they -— the magistrates 
— are demi-goda, and there's 
nothing more to diRcusa. 


e can Judicial errors be avoid- 


It's a tricky problem, because 
the way French justice functions 
necersarily leada to judicial errors, 
both in police investigations and in 
judicial examinations, when they 
do not verify the police work. In 
France, the police statement ig 


haves frequently observed that 
there is little difference in the 
professional practices of leftwing 
magistrates and rightwing magis- 
trates. This doesn't mean that 
having another attitude doesn't 
require courage: an the contrary I 
believe that bucking the general 
legal tide means miasing out on 
promotion opportunities and ex- 
posing oneself to punitive treat- 
mont, tranafera and, in the end, 
boing shunted olf into a dead end, 
This ia what happened to ga very 
well-known magistrate, who is 
also a writer, Casamayor. The 
moment he showed he did not 
agree with the legal inatitution, he 
was promoted to a job where he did 
no have to play an important role. 
The judicial institution suffi- 
ciently powerful to get rid of snags, 
and to do that amoothly. 


What ig fhe situation of French 
Juslice today? 

French justice didn't change 
very much with the arrival of the 
left in power: I should say it’s still 
a class juatice. But let me explain 
it, for a atock phrage lika “claga 
justice” haa been used so much. 
What I mean ia it is a justice that 
advantages people who have pow- 
er. And who haa power in France? 
The man who has money. It tends 
to work to the disadvantage of 
foreigners, young people and peo- 
pla generally on the fringes of 
sacioty. 

It's #aid there are large numbera 


Parla lawyer and writer Denis Lan 
and everything that spawns It, In t 
on justice and says how ordinary 
several books, Including “Les Dosslera nolra de la 


police françalse"', "Le Gulde du militant" and “"L’Injustice racontée aux enfants", 


childhood. Consequently, I have 
tried to produce a sort of counter- 
information, to limit the damage 
ag it were. I triad to show children 
that they didn’t need to wait to 
grow up to try to influence the 
people around them, that as chil- 
dren and young persons attending 
schools they could, for example, 
Fy a part in combating racianı 

augse in their daily lives they 
encountered racists and sexiats, In 
the classroom, girla fraquently 
tend to be left out, considered 
inferior. This is preciaely some- 


thing a child can understand and 


fight againat — the. feeling of 
e ea ty that exists in a boy, 
fight it ao the inequality doas not 
work againat it, 

There's a whale lot of things 4 
child can do, and in general it's 
told: “It's not for you, youre Loo 
young.” Tm personally struck to 
hear parents often tell their chil- 
dren who ask social or political 
questions: “Listen, that's nat for 
you, you'll come to that later.” If 
this attitude is properly analysed, 
it is either ignorance, the impoasi- 
bility of giving an answer (unfor- 


tunately it is difficult to give a 
simple angwer to a child who aaka 


a question) or tha desire to keep 
the child im a childlike state for as 
long as possible, to keep it for 
oneself, because from the moment 


it begins facing up to a certain . 
number of problems it alips a little . 


out of parental control, 

Parents always fear their chil- 
dren might have political opiniona 
different’ from 'theira: It’s soma- 
thing that can 'be: tragic to tall 
yourşel. “Oh well, ita child 
and he doesn’t think me; 


politically, ‘hes evèn: my' adver- : 
` gary." The sitnpleat attitude, which 
I feel is not the’ beat, ig ir faat to 


t 
hay: “Politica i not fûr your 'age.” 
When TF eay polities, 1 meen 1f ia 


accepted by the judge because moat 
of the time he does not want to 
carry out a further investigation. 
He frequently calls in witnesses 
whom the hg have already 
heard (here I'm speaking of the 
magisterial investigation). If the 
police auapact someone, the judge 
will generally tend to strengthen 
his guilt and not look for elements 
that might speak in the perzon’s 
favour. The court hearing İa usual- 
ly over very quickly, except asaize 
court cages, and the investigation 
1g nat gone over again. An error 
could be an error to begin with, or 
a policeman who tilted the cane 
one way or another, or made a 
E perhaps a bona fide mia- 
Judicial error ia built into the 
system and the inatitutiona. If 
lawyers and citizens in general 
played a bigger role in looking for 
the truth a certain number of 
errors would be avoided. For ex- 
ample, 1 think where the lawyer 
can play a bigger role in a penal 
affair is at the ت‎ of the judicial 
investigation when the case 
7 the accused ls being cob- 
ed together. Once the matter 
goes to court, it's often all sewn up. 
„ Ordinary people can play a ro 
in defence committees, in existing 
unofficial uiry commissions, 
What I would İike ~- and this wag 
the big idea back in May '68 — ig 
for people to look after their own 
problomas, their own situations, 
and absolutely not leave it up to 
inalltutiong or apecislists to take 


` care of such matters. After May ’68 


inquiry commissions, defence and 
support committees were set u 
They still exist, but are mue 
ااا‎ and in 4 view this ieoma to 

an: easen wAY people ‘can 
keep a check on an institution like 


justice. There} always, be judicial 
| errors, 'a astem can't bb perféot, it 


of immigrants in French gaols. It 
seems to me this ia the logical 
outcome of a aystem which engures 
that people are not judged the 
same way. This ia equally true at 
the level. The immigrant 
Population is kept more واا‎ 
under police surveillance than the 
French. [mmigranta live in more 
difficult conditions, hence in an 
environment conducive to delin- 
quency. The police are vigilant and 
repr8ssEivs. Aa goon as a crime İs 
committed, there's going to ba an 
arrest. Afterwards, once the sug- 
on 


co person is charged he won't 


bail pending trial if he 
i8 an immigrant. Which means he 
will be tried in more disadvan- 
taged conditions. The judge 
handing down his verdict, or the 
court If you will, will algo be more 
severe, a8 a result you do in fact 
end up with immigrants making 
up 26 per cent of the prison 
pope which is rt or four 

imes r proportion (in tha 
French population. 

Justice in fact mirrors our soci- 
ety. French justieo (but it is 
certainly true of justice in all other 
countries) tries to intimidate peo- 
ple #0 aa to get them to accept the 
idea that justice is something 
beyond their comprehension: and 
that judges are infallible. People 
who have never been at a trial and 
find themselves for the firat tire 
in a courthouse are struck right 
away by the architocture. A fore. 
laste is alrcady given by the 
doaignation of the courthouse as 
the “Palace of Justice". Court. 
rooms frequently have very high, 
ornate ceilings with elaborate 
decorationa in the woodwork, etat. 
ues, in short, something that ig 
very impressive for the person 
entering there to tell himself: “Tm 
in the prosence of something that's 


. almost of divine eegence which 
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QUESTION: What ig the lawyer's 
place today? 

LANGLOIS: I don't have a high 
opinion of the lawyer's profeasion, 
but I note thcre are plenty of 
practical pogsibilities. You have 
lawyers who are rather aervants of 
the lar, its auxiliaries in ita unfair 
aspects, and others who try to 
prevent people from being too 
overwhelmed by the ayatem. 

ÎI feel the lawyer's role is clearly 
evolving. For a long time he waa 
sameone who defended an accused 
person, or acecuged a person, before 
n judge. Today, he has become 
more of a helper, a aupport for 
someone who feels somewhat 
crushed, someone completely in- 
timidated by the legal apparatus, 
aomeone who can't underatand 
anything simply becauge he ig not 
axpected to underatand nnything. 
This is more than simply defend- 
ing a clienl. The press, for cx- 
ample, muat also be kept informed 
about the problems {he person may 
have to face, anıd tho lawyer needa 
to try to keep the combat going 
when the pergaon concerned is a 
political activist . . , It's far more 
complicated and varied than be- 
fore, it's becoming increasingly 
difficult but more and more inter- 
eating. 

Doesn't the politician tin power 
become a kind of legislator and 
“outlaw" at the same time? 


The law is the first thing to be 
thrown overboard the moment 
there'’a a major social upheaval. Sa 
ita something artificial], it's the 
result, at a given moment, of a 
power balance, of atrugglesa be- 
tween those pressing for their 
righta and those who make a few 
concessions. It can be an extremely 
repressive law when the balance 
tilla in fact towarda those holding 
power. În any case, as it iş, the 

tical authorities who create tha 
aw, they are not stupid and kee 
open a way out for themselves. We 
tend too much to consider the law 
to be neutral, to be above society 
... No, it ia a direct part af 
saciety. Produced by it, as 1 pointed 
out, il is the expression of the 
pawer balances operating in this 
society. 

Î don't for a moment stand in 
humble admiration before the law. 
In my opinion, it is first and 
foremost something that can be 
modified and which, one fine day 
in a satisfactory society, should 
disappear making way or a rule 
ted by all and not imposed b 
itical power, which may we 
be elected, but in any cane does 
what it wants to do. 

As far as the administration is 
concerned, it is true there are 
direct influences and that's normal 
aa the admiriatration depends di- 
reclly on the political authorities, 
د‎ 0 justice, that seems more 

e to me. Many magistrates 
will tell you: “1 have never had a 
phone call from a minister, so 1 am 
independent.” But that doesn't: 
mean that such and such a magis- 
irate is independent. Tt simply 
means there is no need to give him 
instructions because he has per- 
fectly understood what the govern- 
ment wants. In additiou, he may 
ahare its values and ideology. He 
may, for cxample, feel the goverı- 
mont wants a tougher linc, to he'll 
take a tougher line. But aa it waa 
something the government itself 
wanted, there is an identity of 
shared intcreats, and there'll be rio 
need ta exert presaure or influence. 
. The magistracy today has mag- 
istrntes who depend dircctly on tho 
ministry — the public prosecutors 
— who ara subject to direct pres- 
sure, and magistrates who hand 
down judgmonts (gitting magis- 
tralcs as they are called) who have 
ofton givon in lo the government. 
They all make up tha magistracy 
and tha individual politicnl ideas 
that each magistrate may have 
very cloarly taken sêcond plnce to 
tha esprit de corps. There's a 
leflwing magistrate's union which 
is in a minority. Unfortunately, .1 
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Diminishes Power 
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The Colonel And His Home-Made Gun 


knew how to cut costs and he knew 
quality control. A lat of people 
thought he could de it. We just 
don't know what went wrong.” 

None of hia friends knows what 
went wrong the other uflternoon. 
Police say that Dilger, who was 
drinking before the incident, nıay 
have leit a shell in the 8-foot-long, 
3Ûmm gun, which he stored in thû 
back ûf hisa 1982 green Dodge 
pickup truck. When he moved the 
weapon during a stop at the 
Columbia Texacare Service ŠSta- 
tion on Columbia Pike, it fired, 
blowing up a gaaoline pump and 
E four people. 

ger, who won three Silver 
Stars and four Distinguished 
Flying Crosses in 180 combat 
missions in Vietnam, was released 
on bond after he and the pasaen- 
gor Joseph R. Donahue, 40, a 
ormer Navy pilot, were charged 
with manufacturing, transporting 
and firing an explosive device. 

Since he left the Air Force in 
1980, Dilger has traveled in a 
circle of former military men who 
share his czconaervative political 
outlook and hia unconventional 
viewa on military procurement and 
weapons davelapment. 

Dilger is famous in some milj- 
tary circles. Hae won widespread 
acclaim for his work on the GAU-8 
gun, an air weapon military ana- 
lyats call one of the mioat. effective 
and efficiently developed weapons 
in the history of the armed forces. 

In the early 1970s, the Pentagon 
needed a amall armor-piercing 
shell that’ could knock out tanka 
from jet-mnounted GAU-8 cannons. 
The only problem: ۰1973 estimates 
stated that ' the 11-inch-long, 
30mm shells would coat $83 each, 
and the Pentagon wanted 60 mil- 
lion rounds. Enter Ool. Robert 
Dilger, the ammunition program's 

`` pracurenıent officer. 0 
What Dilger did was simple and 
` obvious, analysts said. He or- 
, dered the ammunition designers to 
' redesign, using cheaper materials, 
:' Then he initiated a competitive 
` procurêmsit ` prûceas, pitting 
Aerajet Ordnance Co. against 
,„.Honeywel] Ordnance Co. The com- 
.panlgşs contihued to knack their 
, prices down, and the ‘lower bidder 
.„.received financial ihcentivea '. to 
kgep the pricè low, ` 
._ By 1982 the shells 'eosgt about 
$12 each;. nctording to published 
.TePOrLA. ا ا‎ 
: ` giigblş prota, selling. 
, allo ofthe shelf... p, 
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better performances ln ' 


By Jeffrey Goldberg 


ton gasoline station, was 
apparently trying to sell the weap- 
an to the gavernment. Dilgcr's 
frienda, interviewed last week, 
said the former Air Force colonel 
waa not doing it for the money, 
although he has had serious finan- 
cial problems since he left the 
service İn 1980. 

Friends and colleagues portray 
Dilger, 54, as a man who produced 
millions in aavings on a munitions 
program but who continually 
migged his mortgage and tax pay- 
menta and fell deeply into debt. 
They describe him as a brusque, 
bureaucrat-bashing weapons de- 
signer who, motivated by his ex- 
periences with malfunctioning 
machinery in Vietnam, became 
convinced that he could make an 
inexpensive anti-tank gun better 
than anyone ela. 

“This was his one goal — he 
thought the Pentagon and the 
defenge industry had no idea how 
to make a decent, reliable tank 
killer," a congressional official 
familiar with Dilger said. “The 
colonel bad a4 track racord — he 


WASHINGTON -— Flight leader 
Robert George Dilger was the first 
ta apat the approaching MiGa — at 
least 16 of them flying down the 
coaat of North Viastnam., The deco- 
rated fighter pilot ordered hia 
squadron to attack. 

He headed for the tail of a low- 
flying MiG, gat il in his sights, 
pushed the button Lo fire. Nothing 
happened. 

e tried again. The missile 
ayastem still wouldn't work, but he 
closed the gap, tailing the MiG 
into enemy territory. He pulled hia 
jet tight on top of the fighter and, 
the story goes, rode the MiG into 
the ground. Dilger got the kill. 

The gladiator spirit that Dilger 
brought to the defense of his 
country won him the respect of 
generals and appears to be one of 
two obgeasions that drive him. The 
other, hia quest for better, cheaper 
weapons, landed him in the Ar- 
ا‎ County, Va,, jail laat week 
and touched off a federal inveatiga- 
tion. 
Dilger, accused of firing a homê- 
made antitank gun at an Arling- 


overcommitment İs a root cause of 
ita current economic digatresa. 

When President Reagan took 
office in 1981 he promised to end 
the Carter malaige: he would 
balance the budget by 1984, reduce 
inflation, lower unemployment 
and promote economic growth, 
What has resulted instead ia a 
debt-ridden domestic and world 
economy ready to slip into a new 
recession, Yeas, inflation has been 
reduced, but that ig the result of 
the Federal Reserve's credit crunch 
that started in 1979, accompanied 
by collapse of OPEC oil prices. 

To pay for Mir. Weinberger’s 
extravagances, the adminiatration 
has not raiged taxea but instead 
allowed the budget deficit to ex- 
pand, bringing high interest rates 
and an overvalued dollar. 

În a real genge, the budget 
deflcit ia being financed by the 
savings of people living abroad. 
Bstween 1982 and 1986 the United 
States borrowed more than $400 
billion ovoerseaa. 

Countries that once turned to 
the United States will look more 
and more to Japan, lt can be 
assumed that if Japan, rather than 
the United States, is in a position 
to prûvide the capital to the rest of 
the world, it will algo provide the 
technology, the capital goods and 
the managerial know-how. Finan- 
cial power becomes economic pow- 
er, and both enhance a country’a 
atanding in the world. 

The golution ia to cut back the 
huge budget deficit and stop pour- 
ing wealth down a military drain. 
Ways must be found to achieve 
arms control and détente with the 
Saviet Union and thus regain the 
meana to finance a revitilization ûf 
the American economy and that of 
the Third World. This would not 
derail the strong march of Japan 
toward world economic dominance. 


But it could slow down, and 
possibly reverse, America's present 
aickening plunge. 


JAPAN'S rising economic power 
contrasts with declining American 
influence, As the United States 
slips into unenviable debtar-nation 
atatuas (it a owe the reat of the 
world $500 billion by the early 
1990e), Japan emerges as the 
world'a leading creditor nation. 

How did this dramatic change 

take place? In a compelling ess 

published by a New York thi 
tank, the World Policy Inatitute, 
Sherle R, Schwenninger and Jerry 
W. Sanders suggeat that Japan's 
rise to the top illustrates “the 
central emerging reality of our 
time — namely, that geoeconomics 
is replacing geopolitics.” 

The Japanese have shown that a 
dedicated nation with a atrong 
work ethic can gain power and 
status in the world without follow. 
ing the military route — the one 
that the two authors say has been 
chosen by the United Staten. 
J ا‎ instead has placed ita bet on 
industrial and technological devel- 
opment and trade. 

The authors charge that the 
Carter and Reagan adminiatra- 
tions’ have devoted too great a 
proportion of ffnancial and human 
resources to militaty competition 
with the Soviets. They eroded 
America’s economic strength, and 
thus its foreign policy position. “By 
mûst critical meaşurea — rompeti- 
tiveness, productivity wth, cap- 
tal investment, ا‎ — 
the U.S. economic position has 
deteriorated vis-ù-vig that of many 
other industrialized countries, par- 
ticularly West Germany." 

There can be no contesting that 
President Reagan, influenced by 
the paasionate anti-Soviet commit- 
ment of Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, has allowed an unre- 
strained military buildup that 
America has not been willing ta 
pay for. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the country has borrowed to 
the hilt to finance a bloated 
military budget, and that this 


Fifty Stealth Fighters Believed To Be Operational 


By George Wilson 


At night or in cloudy weather, 
the stealth fighter has proved 
virtually invisible, and le conaid- 
ered khe înost effective aircraft in 
the world for speclal missions. 
Successors bo thia firat generation 
stealth fighter arte expected to 
have muc 


` terms of speed, range, altitude and 


manoeuvrability while retaining 
their inviaibillty. 
Modern plastics and new com- 


. posites made of materiala that 


abgaorb radar beamëè rather then’ 
reflect thern have enabled stealth 
designers ta, band the gqircrafl into 
shapes radically different Irom 


. thoge achieved with aluminlüm 


and titanium. Rounding surfaces 


to avoid reflecting radar beams .' 


back to. an. enemy'a alr. defence 
complex ls anather part of stealthi- 
mesg, as: are tontrolin ine 


detection syatems. . 


;: . The ptealth, e project was 


resident dJinmımy 


Db ت‎ 1 


the new‏ ر 
plaqe in. 197T; The secreay sur‏ 
F16 fighter, sources, say, .and. rounding the. Aghter has. been‏ . 
‘might not be. a match in, a olose-‏ 


broken’ several. mêş, mainly’ be- 


‘cause!of ther ypgşxplained .craspge, of 


IFET VINES 1 
1,- Ê . 


Gngî 
«exhaust and heat to. foll infra-red 
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developed in Lockheed's “skunk 
warka”, but compared to the sleek 
Blackbird, the at ar lookg 
ugly because of ite bulging shape. 

r e air rC officera 
are excited about the stealth Aght- 
ers ability to elude detection by 
radar and infra-red systems. Many 
of the breakthroughs are bein 
built into the BIB bomber, 
almost all of them will be included 
in the air force's Advanced Tech- 
nology Fighter (ATF) being devel- 
oped for the next century, o 


to complement the . 


Ray. . : 
٤ “Bach ÃATF is supposed to cost no 


more than $35 million, a figure 
that somo ,air force officials doubt 
can be achieved, given the exper- 


.İience. with the .çost of stealth 


technology on the Lockheed fighter 
and Northrop bomber, .. . . 

The stealth ا‎ has one baggie 
purpose:'to sneak up on a target at 
relativaly slow spaed, launch a 
misajle or bomb, and run home 

fore. the enemy. realise what hit 
them. The stealth fighter iB not as 
faat or as .agile ss the supersonic 


ranger: dogfight: -with '. tha moat 
sophisticated Soviet fighters... 
. Tola Sirb ben e 0 


a stealth fighter haa been under 
develapment hy eed's air- 
craft alos en plant known gaa 
the “skunk works” in Burbank, 
California, 
stealth bomber under development 
by Northrop. But it has not been 
disclosad previously that dozens of 
the planes have been organised 
into combat-readjy squadrons. 

The air force still refuses to 
acknowledge the existence of the 
stealth fighter, much less its cost, 
which iã hidden in the growmg 
“black”, or claasifled, portion of 
President Reagan's defence bud- 


t. . e. 
hat “black” part of the Penta- 
gon budget includes: such pro- 
grammes. under development as 
the air; force's atealth bomber, 


` htêéalth cruise missiles and a new 


stealth missile designed .to. knock 
out radars. : 0 

“ Some members of Congress, a8 
well as some’ military. leaders, 
have .become Iinereasingly con- 


.cerned: about. the rising coat ‘of 


“black” programmes bécause of the 
ûn 1 leaner: Defence De- 


THE United States has about 50 
radar-eluding “"atealth” jet fAghters 
fully operational under a top secret 
multibillion-dollar programme, in- 
formed dources say. 

Several squadrons of stealth 
fighters are hidden in hangars İn 
the Nevada desert near Tonopab. 
To avoid detection, the planes fly 
at night under the control of the 
air force's Tactical Air Command. 
A mysterious plan that crashed in 
California on the night of July 11 
WES a stealth fighter on a training 
misslon, the sources say. 

The air force, which originally 
planned ta buy 100 atealth fight 
ers, is now expected to settle for 
about 50 because of high costs and 
other budget demands, .according 
to one knowledgable source. 

The cost of the ` stealth pro- 
gramme is 'in dispute. One source 
estimates that it will total ‘$7 
billion, and that the eost per plane ' 
already exceeds ‘$100 milllon, _in- 
cluding development costs. ‘But 
other Defence Department officials 
say this estimate ls too high. The 


most sophisticated fighters now in 


public view, ‘the .F15; ‘cost about 
' $40 wmillion'eagth, -*.:. ' 


. There Has ben: speculation that 
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itself in Museveni’s Uganda? 


detractors would perhaps moderate 
their criticiam. But, unfortunately, 
this is not the case. [n a Ugandan 
government-sponsored report, a 
group of international axperts re. 
cently described the situation ag 
“alarming” and called on the 
vernment to put the country 
ck on ite feet without delay or i 
risked facing early bankruptey. 
They pointed out, for example, 
that government spending has 
increased four times faster under 
the new government than it did 
under Obote. The weekly Topic 
recently criticiaed the government 
for allegedly planning to buy some 
100 Mercedes cars for a cabinet 
consisting of a0me 6Û members. 
Apart from a few measures 
taken at the end of May, the 
economic programme is one ûf 
inaction. The budgetary year be- 
gan on July 1, but there was no 
budget. The $161 million rehabili- 
tation programme was met only to 
the tune of some $30 million by the 
donors, Investors are still not 
prepared to lay their money out on 
Uganda. Everybody wanta to know 
the precise intentiona of the ruling 
group which up to now has been 
aralysed by an internal tuasle 
etween proponenta of economic 
liberalism and a command econo- 
my. The group of experts proposes 
shock therapy — devaluation of 
the Ugandan shilling, reductions 
in public service manning levels 
and halving the size of the cabinet. 
It is not ensy to evaluate the 
struggle for inlluunce yoing on in 
the corridora off power between 
radicala and moderates. IL is nef 
ensay either Ww shed light on I 
slow proccxsa by which decisuns 
are made. Anxious to head off Any 
clashes botwuen rival clans in his 
own entourage, Museveni cannot 
ignare what ia happening else 
where on lhe political spectrum 
where certnin pcoplce are trying 0 
foil his plana. For example, the 
which is woll entronched in gever 
al regions conirols a good many 
“regaistance cummittees" to the 
great displensuro of NRM office 
irrituted at secing the worm 8f 
ting into the fruit. 
Evorything uppoared simple t0 
theso guerrillas whon they wer 
out İn the bush. Now, with power 
in thoair handn, they are discover 
ing that handling people i8 
aaay than handling ideas. It i8 fm 
for example, to launch a relen " 
campaign against corruption. DY 
how do you go about preventing 
gandans earning a monthly w8 
equivalent to the prico 
packa of cigarettes or two bun 5 
of plantaina from trying to süpP 
ment their incomes by every iy 
sible means? Mugevenl hi" 
recalled the time in the under 
ground when his soldiers 
in ntep without asking questions 
Today Museveni wears a be 
proof vest and drives around jn 


.armour-plated Mercedes whic 


followed by a Land-Rover on W ts 
8 ا‎ a a i rend 
guerrilla er has 

of atate, and he ghoulders, و‎ 


.privileges and drawbacks. Feels 
, the, un giving under his 
e 


will he not tend to break with 1 
dî order o1 fringe rather o e 
.. up with it? Or a ar iûnlam? 


temptation of, totall 
Those who fear that recall ¢ 
.Dada’s triumphant arrival n Phe 
‘er, then the slow descent into 
‘Ugandan hell. Will history * . 


ated? : 
(August 20). 
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ا‎ 


tons" and, “false .qesertions’ et e WMonde 


çbvld point to an 


anma ‘nf ‘Win: 
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inkling of its intentions. In this 
respect, the 60-page cyclostyled 
“Master Book”, which serves as 
the basis of the politicisation cam- 
pelen, is very illuminating. The 
authors of thia tract revile imperi- 
alism and neocolonialigm which 
they aay are the cause of all of 
Uganda's problems. The Soviet 
Union and China are made out to 
be “genuinely anti-imperialist” 
countries, while Colonel Gadafy ia 
deseribed as an “authentic par- 
Africanist". Socialism, combined 
with the idea of popular democra- 
cy, ia a step towards communism, a 
syatem in which — say the authors 
— moral and intellectual Yalues 
reach full fruition. In thie working 
paper, which is far more radical 
than the “ten-point programme”, 
DP members are tagged as “appor- 
tuniats" and Bagandas and 
Catholics as “agents of British 
colonialism”. 

Thee ideaa are developed in 
gecondary schoola during civic İn- 
struction periods, at NRM political 
aducation centres and alto on 
television twice or thrice a week, 
and in the evening during peak 
viewing hours in a programme 
called “Rebuilding Uganda”. 
Would these be just theoretical 
viawa? Not quite for Museveni and 
his people have begun to lay the 
groundwork for a “new democracy" 
quite different from bourgeois par- 
liamentary democracy. The “new 
democracy” is underpinned by the 
“resistance committees" which 
have been set up at every echelon 
of the local administration. Aa for 
the future constitution and the 
general election promised in four 
years' time, they remain a total 
mystery. 

Foreign policy readjustments? 
While he keeps inveighing against 
#elf-interested and often ill-adapt- 
ed aid from Western countries and 
international organisationB, 
Museveni is trying to widen the 
circle of his contacts. The pregence 
of Soviets, East Germans and 
Cubans does not quite go 
unnaticed. Or of the Libyans 
either. At the end of March Tripoli 
took in a good 100 Ugandana who 
went there to learn how popular 
revolutionary committees work. 
And if the Kampala muezzins are 
again calling the faithful to pray- 
er, it is because Colonel Gadafy is 
said to have donated loudspeakers 
to them. 

All these things seem to herald a 
shift that 1 worrying a number of 
Ugandans sarning a monthly wage 
being the B who form the 
country’s biggest ethnic group and 
who are pressing for their due now 
that they have helped Museveni 
seize power. The friction ia mount- 
ing between the two sides. The 
anti-corruption drive ia irritating 
these born merchants who want to 
go about their business 


, unhindered. The political enligt- 


ment is not to these liberals’ 
liking. And the government's re- 
fusal to restore the kingdom of 
Buganda that Milton Obote abol- 
ished 20 years ago ia making 
monarchiat circles very unhappy. 
Catholics are alao deman a 
say in things. Do they not repre- 
gent almost half the eh n 
a paatoral letter published at the 
end of June, the country's bishops 
considered they Were “entitled to 
Pasa judgment oh. the vario 
political ideologies” and openly 
opted . for a multiparty ayatem 
through the strüctures of univer- 
sal aulfrage, genèral electlona and 


political parties". Commenting; on , 


e Mane 0 the Ugandan 
bishops warned the govarntient 
,againgt “tendentious ٣ a 


: ious dimengioh 
and "may. t0 indoçty qi 9 
Mover] ٣ 


ecohomic retoverv. 


a 


ا 
1 


Museveni! close contacts with Colonel 
Gadafty. 


gs the new leadera would like tham 
to do. The NRA forma the hard 
core of the army where it is in a 
minority even though it hag taken 
care to keep the command poats for 
itself. There was nothing 
Museveni and his men could do but 
take the ragtag and bobtail into 
the army, even former goldiers of 
Idi Amin Dada, “inflltrate” it in 
thia way and much against their 
own wishes with men whose alle- 
giance to their cause is manifestly 
above all suapicion. 

What ig true for the army is 
certainly true for the coalition 
government where there is a 
makeshift coexistence of political 
groups which far from shere the 


By Jacques de Barrin 


game views on the future of the 
country and manage less and legs 
well to conceal their ambitions 
behind the vague and vulnerable 
idea of a national congensua. 
‘We're seated around the same 
table beside bad elements,” point- 
ed out Mayanja. “They have 
reached the end of the road, but 
we're at the start.” 

At any rate, it is impossible for 
the moment to digpenae with the 
services of these politicans 
wheather they belong to tha Demo- 
cratic Party (DP), which was the 
major opposition party in Obote’s 
time, or reprenentativea of the 
former ruling majority, or even 
faithlul followers of Amin Dada, 
aince Museveni has fnally given 


. the tourism portfollo to Moges Alj, 


who used to be the former dicta- 
tor's finance minister. 

Political life is gradually begin- 
ning to 2 itself. Obote's follow- 
ers are becoming active again and 
the unde ا‎ movement known 
aa FO (Farce Ohote Back 
Again) is in the news once more, 
As for the DP’s "legaliats”, they 
are forever grousing about the 
NRM for not playing by the rules 
of the power-sharing arrangement, 
“It speaks in everybodys name 
without consulting ita other part- 
pera in the government,” they 
complain. “We have no choice but 
to shut up." The other side is no 
lesa bitter. “Until now no DP 
minister has publicly upheld the 
government in which they how- 


ever hold high posta," retorts 
M rg on @ of the deaf. 
True the NRK has given an 


Most people who think about it 
çonsider it is not, it ia linked to 
unemployment, problems in day- 
to-day living, the rjaks of war, But 
İt İi in the goyernment'B interest to 
point the finger at something that 
dûraws attention away: “Insecurity 
is linked to E linked to 
immigration.” It's a shocking 


equation, and people tend. to loçk | 
.. a what's pointed out, and not to 


think, of anything else, whereas 


. the insecurity of their everyday 


lives ia.related.to aocipl,çausef,, r, , 
a a OLD 
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Will history repeat 


out the rumours they spread . .." If 
he is to be believed, at the very 
moat, these are just the occasional 
galip-ups which in any cane have 
reaulted in #ome one hundred NRA 
Roldiera being placed under “ar- 
real”. 

Foreigners resident in the coun- 
try are worried by the perceptibly 
worsening conditions in the past 
two months or go and which was 
evidenced by the killing of a 
member of the French embassy 
security staff, a British teacher 
in Kampala and an Australian 
Franciscan priest in the eaatarn 
part of the country, Whether these 
are ordinary eriminal incidents or 
not, the fact is civi] peace leaves 
mùch to be desired. “No white was 
killed from July 1985 to January 
1986 during General Tito Okello's 
turbulent term of office,” noted one 
diplontat. 


Acting on behalf of the donor 
organisations and countries, the 
Warld Bank has juat given the 
local authorities a list of zome 12 
vehicles that were atolen in Kam- 
pala between the end of April and 
mid-July. The drive to check the 
onwership of vehicles has reached 
its limits because the green stick- 
era that are put on the windscreens 
of cara thal have been cleared 
Following inspection are now being 

under the counter. 


Tho authorities ara taking a 
firmer line in the hope of regaining 
control of tbe aituation. Mugeveni 
has promised indisciplined soldiers 
would be executed and ordered 
law enforcement officers to open 
fire at night on all auapicioua 
elements without asking ques- 
tions. A Kampala neigh ood 
“resistance committee” even took 
upon itself the right to order a 
woman who had bought sugar on 
the blackmarket to be fogged in 
public. The district's special ad- 
ministrator, John Kazoora, upheld 
the legality of the sentence since it 


had been handed down bY a 
committee directly elected by the 
people. 


Ti has to be anid that the 
political honeymoon is now truly 
over, and Museveni and hia men 
are somewhat igolated in power. 
Nathing astonishing about that: 
the new government could not 
wipe out in six months the traces 
laft by almost 20 years of anarchy 
and violence. Navertheless, the 
fact ramaina that many Ugandans 
expected more from the . The 
country is aA long way from com- 
plete pacification. The situation is 
atill confused in the northern Gulu 
region which is subject to ralds and 
amb s5 by roaming armed 
bands of former soldiers who come 
down from Sudan. Between Sorati 
and Moroto in the northeast, the 
redoubtable Karamojong warriors, 
who are batter equipped than ever, 
launch murderous foraya that 
government troops will not dare 
try to stop. 

All the same, how can this 
100,000-atrong “political army” 
combat “not only the foes without 
but also the reactionaries within” 


Justice Mirrors SOCİ@tY  oviunusa xon peze ıs 


reduce such conflicts to a queation 
of law enforcement, . 


I tend to think that represslon is 
nbsolutely not a solution, that we 
must try to settle these disputes as 
between people Hving the same 
lives, doing the same jobs; and 
pein not like certain le 
wha practise self-defence ‘by 
arming themselves ‘and reaching 
for their weapons at the least sign 
of a:denger they take to be serious, 
`» When we'speak: of inséturity,' xwa 
should’ knpw what ا‎ 
ingecurity ` connected to crime? 


KAMPALA — She was 15, no 
more, But because malevolent folk 
suspected she was the secretary of 


the former ar commander-in- 
chief in Milton ÛÖbote's time, ahe 
wag arreated and hold for five 


weeks at Kampala’s Republic 
House, the defence ministry head- 
quarters. She was the only woman 
among many other detainees, Un- 
der the previous regimes, ahe 
would probably nat have survived 
such a misadventure. ‘Today, 
thanks to efforts by people close to 
her, she is again free. That's 4 atep 
forward, but it stops there. 

Ugandans agree that far fewer 

eople are being killed today. But 

owaver much he claims t0 be 
respectful of human rights, Yoweri 
Mugeveni who has been in power 
in Kampala for six months is 
having a hard time fitting deeda to 
words. Arbitrary arrests — often 
on denunciations — are increaa- 
ing. Gaols are full to overflowing 
and on Museveni's own admission 
a barracks are again boing 
used ag detention centres. 

The police force has been re- 
dueced ta some 3,000 men aod they 
are in no position to carry out the 
uaual law enforcement chores. The 
judicial aystem is clogged up by a 
backlog of cases it cannot co 
with, So, as in the past, it is the 
men in uniform who are once 
again calling the shots. Now the 
frequently vaunted social graces of 
the National Resistance Army 
{NRA) guerrillas juat aren't appor- 
ont. Misusing the power they have, 
they no longer hesitate to take 
libarties with the freedom of other 
people, exactly as their predeces- 
sara had done; all the more 4o, as 

they have not been paid their 
wagea, they naturally look around 
for ways and means of obtaining 
the 1 maney they do not lave. 

“Back to the law of the jungle 
goon?" was the headline that the 
daily Focus ran recently in dis- 
cussing the various brutalities 
committed by NRA soldlera: near 
Masaka, a passenger in a taxi 
gunned down af a roadblock be- 
cause he was not quick eno 


opening his 3 a detainee at 
Luzira gaol killed because he 
refused to go back to his cell. And 
s0 on. 


Even the weekly Topic, which is 
reputed to reflect the views of the 
lett wing of the National Resia- 
tance Movement (NRM), the 
NRA’ political arm, expressed 
concern some time ago about the 
lacek of discipline prevailing among 
soldiers in the north of coun- 
try. “The Gulu district has become 
a sanctuary for criminals” 1t 
noted. “Armed robhberiea are re- 
ported there every day and some- 
times cold-blooded murdera. 
Arrests are algo made on the basis 
of false information . . .“ 

"We aren't magicians,” protests 
Information Minister Abubaker 
Mayanja, who denies all these 
accusations and expredsêa can- 
tempt for thase' who hawk them. 
“Ugandan newspapermen have no 
training. Moreover they don't have 
either cara or phones for checking 


lives and be accepted by e 
A society where nothing hap- 
pena ia of course a dead society. 
When people clash, when they 
dieagree, It's up to socioty as a 
whole, but at ita loweat level, at 
the level of the nicghıbourhood or 
even the block ilsell, to settle such 
differences, What frightens me is 
that evory time there's a dispute 
people react by calling ih public 
safety specialists — policemen and 
gendarmes — who have no inten- 
Hon.Of sèttling .mhtters ofthis gort 
amicably. Moreiver, ‘they dru' nit 
,xajned,, for , tha ang, maz, ign, 
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Prosperity And Repression Leave Mark On South Korea 


the two sides have painted them- 
gelves into opposing corners. 
Chun's Damacratic Justice Party is 
proposing a cabinet form of 
government, with a prime miniater 
to be gelected by the National 
Assembly. 1 

The opposition party, mean- 
while, is crying foul. It continues 
to demand a ا و‎ Headed by a 
directly electe Tp sayinë 
Chun’a group feels it could manip- 
, ulate the assembly but not a direct 
vote. “We need strong government 
to effectively control the military 
and to have a strong defense 
posture against the North Korea 
threat,” declares Kim Dae Jung. 

Whether the South Korean mili- 
tary would submit to that “control” 
remaina the great unanswered 
queation. lts generals rarely med- 
dle in day-to-day politica, but b 
many accounts, they would quaa 
any arrangement that radically 
altered their idea of good govern- 
ınent. Chun continues to enjoy his 
former colleagues’ strong support, 
analysts here say. It is the opposi- 
tion that mugt watch out. 


Next week: The south's ‘“economtc 
miracle,” 
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agreed to begin negotiating the 
change. A joint committee İi now 


wrangling with the iasue in the . 


National Assembly and the opposi- 
tion party has called off ita street 


rhe sin 

e students, however, have not 
joined the political truce. There 
are close to 1 million people in 
South Korea's universities. . Prob- 
ably fewer than 10,000 take part 
in the ritual melees that are 
played out almost daily on 
campuses: Students call a rally, 
then riot police arrive in three 
times their numbers; one side or 
the other initiates violence. Police 
throw tear gas, students throvr 
rocks and sometimes firebonıbs, 
Seen on American television, it 
looka like the country is exploding 
in revolution. Then the atudenta 
scatter and police get back in their 


buses and eat box lunches. Within 


an hour, there İs no sign of what 
took place. 

Student activism has a lengthy 
pedigree in South Korea. Through 
the 1960s and '70s, its aim was 
liberal reform, “democratization.” 
There is a key difference today: 
Many activists proudly declare 
themselves revolutionaries deter- 
mined to overturn the entire order. 
Some listen to North Korean radio 
ıthough there ia no evidence the 
north directs theın}, Several hun- 
dred, concealing their back- 
grounds, have tnkon jobs in 
factories to organize strikes. Three 
have immolated themselves in 
protest this year. 

They began stepping up pressure 
in May last year, scizing buildings, 
sending "ideology" letters tû fatn- 
era And üther students and altack- 
ing police lines. Labor groups 
picked-up the pace, too, Radicals 
appear lo have planned a May 3 
riol in Inchon city, the most 
serious civil disturbance in South 
Koren since the Kwangju revolt of 
1980. Police have reaponded with 
waves of arrests. În May last year, 
there were about 125 people de- 
fined by tha opposition as political 
prisoners. ‘Today the figure is 
1,100 and growing. 

The radicala algo hate the 
United Statea intensely. “You 
can't say our nation ia indepen- 
dent," said one activist in Sedul. 
Americans and Japanese are seen 
aa exercising atrangling control 
over the economy and government. 

The party and church organiza- 
tions back off from extreme ideas 
but do not digown those who hold 
them. Repression ia driving boneat 
people to violence and revolution, 
they say. Opposition moderates 


also share in some of the anti- 


Americanism. It i8 common to hear 


it said that when given the choice, 
` the Americana alwaya support 
military over civillan rule, 


This has not stopped the opposi- ` 


tion from dreaming of the day 
when Washington will dump 
Chun, the way it did Marcos in the 
Philippines this spring. State De- 
mane papera criticizing Chun’s 


uman rights record are clandes- . 


` „timely circulated here. In cpposi- 


tion circlas, meeting an American . . 
„diplomat can be,a stamp of legiti- 


macy. Last month, opposition  fg- 
ure Kim Dae Jung: scored a minor 


. coup by getting invited to July 4th . 


celebrationa at the house. of U.S, 
Ambasgşador Richard Walker. . 


Thers also is plenty of evidence -ı | 


that the Americans, pack a stro 
ا‎ at the an he 2 
rceagion appears ta have sav 
‘Kim Dae Jung from .execufion on 
gedition , five. years . ago. 


Last year,. Walker argued: against '. 


a: governmént proposal to set up: 
, readucation centerş .: for, radical 


students. It was later dropped. In 
. general, diplomats .from tho. drab. ! 
. sight-floor embassy qn Sejong Ave- i: | 
moderatian. Suppres- .,, 


` nue jcoungel 
sion qf dissent will:only banefit.the 
adicpls, they say,  .;.. i: 


For, the. pregent,:, o rrhdê..i 
rhçldips. "Bub, ‘ini ie faşhlon, . 
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spark of disgent as capable of 
setting his whole aystem afire. 
Closing a literary journal, raiding 
an art exhibit, questioning people 
who visit a labor organizing cen- 
ter, all are fair play in his book. 
Visitors to Seoul can easily gain 
the imıpreasion that one in 10 of 
the city's able-bodied men are 


First of three articles 
by John Burgess 


employed as plainclothes police- 
men. Wearing windbreakers and 
jogging shoes, they loiter around 
subway stations, digsident offices 
and the headquarters of the oppo- 
و‎ New Korea Democratic Par- 
y. 
Yat, there is evidence that Chun 
has more vision than the average 
military president, Most impor- 
tant, he haa promieed to leave 
office voluntarily in 1988. 

“Hisa goal ia to win reapect in the 
history books," said a western 
diplomat. Chun is delernıined that 
the world be impresged when its 
ûyes are cast on South Korea for 
the 1988 Olympics. Thig could be a 
crucial element in how be handles 
the oppositon, making him more 
reluctant to deal out force and 
repregsian as the date approaches. 

Ultimately, Chun juatifies all of 
hig controls by the threat from 
North Korea. T'he opposition re- 
jects that logic. “For more Lhan 30Û 
yeurs, we've bern hearing about 
this invasion, but it has never hap- 
pened," anid Kim Young Sam, a 
senior opposition politician, He 
and others suggest thal authori- 
tarinn rule undermines security by 
sapping public morale. Demorzralit 
gûvernmıenlL, the ûpposiltion argucs, 
would make prople feel they hud 
sumething t» fight for. Wesl Ger- 
many, with its stable democracy, 

rasperity and caumparative lack ul 
ear of East Germany, iş cited, 

Chun today is under fre from 
three groups: opposition politi- 
ciange, church organizations and 
radical studenta. They work in 
loose alliance, not fully trusting 
one another, but willing to cooper- 
ate to oust the man they call 
a military dictator. 


down in 1988. 

The north, arguably the world’s 
most closed and totalitarian state, 
haa made big economic atrides 
through state ownership, but has 
fallen behind the south. While 
boasting of sweeping away ancient 
customa, it is solving ils own 
aucceaaion problem with the com- 
munist world’s first father-to-son 
transfer of power. 

Korea, a4 nation-state with a 
history of more than 2,000 years, 
waa divided by the allies in 1945 at 
the close of World War I1. Ameri- 
cans occupied the south and Sovi- 


ets the north, establishing 
conflicting political ayatema. In 
1948,South Korea waa born as a 


state as talks toward reunification 
broke down. The north invaded in 
1950, starting a fratricidal war 
that razed nearly every building 
and prompted intervention by U.S. 
and Chinese forces, 

Ã stalemate in 1953 brought an 
end to the shooting, but not the 
hatred. South Korea has remained 
mobilized and ready for war, with 
about 600,000 troops at the ready. 
The signa of preparation for war 
are everywhere. Oil atorage tanka 
are painted in camouflage. 
Railyards have concrete shelters in 
which trains would hide from 
bombs. Intersectiona around Seoul 
include waist-high brick flower 
bada that in wartime would be- 
come gun emplacements. 

Thus, the armed forces have 
gained bloated influence in siciety 
as a whole, reinforcing 
antidemocratic ideals lefl over 
from 2,000 years of Confucian 
autocracy and 3Ö years of Japa- 
nese colonial rule, 

Under Confucian ideals, the 
state ı8 an extension of the Guuily, 
a rigid hierarchy in which people 
accepl their stations und work 
together for the common guùod, 
Benevolence from above ia reward- 
ed by loyalty from below. Its 
influence pervades Korean society. 
Men and women eat geparately. 
The language ia larded with 
honorifics. When a political leader, 
government or opposition, meets 
with his subordinates, there ia an 
air of a king holding court. 


‘In its 38-year history, South Korea has 

never managed a peaceful transition of 

power... It has always been by street 
revolt, assassination or military coup.’ 


The opposition ‘politicians are 
uped into the New Korea 
emocratic Party, which controls 


30 of the 275 occupied seats in the 
National Aasembly. The iê 
fllled with gutay men who in many 


cagée have gone to jail for their 
beliefs. Early this year, the party 
concluded that the assembly was a 


dead end for ita goal of ousting . 


Chun and moved into the streets 
with an unprecedented national 
petition drive to demand a conşti- 
tutional amendment for’ direct 
presidential elections. The current 
electoral college system is open to 
manipulation . by the ‘“dictator- 
ghip,” they say. . 

hey were joined by.many’ mem- 
bers of the 10-million strong Chris- 
tlan cqmmunity, which historically 
hag been a force for social و ا‎ 
Protehtant ministera praised the 
drive: before thelr ' ا‎ 
Catholic priesta signed the petition 
an manasa at Seoula Myongdong 
Cathedral. South Koreg’a normally 
elrcumspect Catholic cardinal, Ste- 
Su Hwan Kim, publicly 
gapoke out in ita favor, forcing the 
government to sit up and-jisten. ' 

Chun at first responded with 
arrests and. suppression... The; he 


i gurprised many people by taking 
ı an unusual. gtep back :from :con- 


frontation. On. Aprl] 30, he'invited 
oppasition party! leadéra to lunch 
rab.’ hig ' heavily ° guarded ` offldial 


résidence;: thé’ B u." Housé,; "and 


“In hia house, a .man behaves 
like a king," remarks Prof. Park, 
“When he goes outaide, an immedi- 
ate change i8 not 80 easy," In ita 
38-year history, South, Korea has 
never managed a peaceful trangi- 
tion of power. It has always been 
by street revolt, assassination or 
military coup. 

Today the country has thç insti- 
tutions of democratic government, 
but power centers on one man, 
Chun. As an Army general, he 
aeized control in stages after the 
1979 nssaasination ‘of another gen- 
eral-turned-president, Park Chung 
Hee, When citizens iri' Kwangju 
city, an opposition stronghold, rose 
in revolt ir 1980, Chun sent in 
و‎ By official count, 191 peo- 

e died. Latèr he quit the Army, 

lared himself president, then 
wrote a new constitutioh and ran 


‘for a géven-year term. To no on6's 


surprise, ha Won. ! ,- 

By many! Measures, Chun should 
be popular, The sconomYy is hum- 
inflation, is low, 


are proliferating and ths Olympics 
are coming.to town, But he is not 
liked, something evên his own 
officialg ‘concede, When asked what 
they ' think: of ‘the! hort, ‘balding 


‘man, normally :garrulous .Koreans 


fall silent. “I cart answer that,” 
sejd a Seoul ‘officê' worker. “But, 


‘plênse ‘think about why.I odh't.' 


' Chun, ‘at times, treats’ évery 


SEOUL, South Korea — 9.30 p.m. on 
a humid night in July, sirens 
wailed and within minutes, this 
city of 10 million inhabitants 
seemed to vanish. - 
In hauses and apartmenta, pea- 
scurried to switch off lighta and 
aw curtains acrogs windows, 


Cars and crowded buses pulled. 


over and cut their headlights. 


Layer by layer, Seoul began to. 


disappear. Soon the blackness was 
compİlste, the silhouettes of high- 
rişe buildinge the only hint of at 
is now the world’a fourth-largest 


city. . 

Searchlighta scanned the sky. To 
-no one's gurprise, they found no 
bombers from communist North 
Korea, This was a drill, an annual 

uge of readiness for war, one of 

e routines of life in this highly 
diaciplined society. Twenty min- 
utes later, . Seoul quickly 
reappeared aa people flipped light 
switchea on cue from radio and 
television. : 

President Chun Doo Hwan ob- 
served the spectacle that night 
from the 60th floor of Seoul's 
talleat office tower. In a way, it 
waa a study in how the former 
Army general has tried to run 
South Korea — everyone pulling 
together, working toward some 
great national goal, asking few 
questions, obeying orders. 

South Korea's 40 million people 
maintain near total unity agninat 
the north, which they fought in the 
1950-63 Korean War. But increag- 
ingly, weatern diplomata and 
many Korean analysts say, they 
are queslioning why this threat 
ahould mean they must live per- 
manently under an authoritarian, 
military-ingtalled government like 
Chun's. 

Feelings are rife today that some 
fundamental change — no one can 
say what — ia at hand for the 
government. A clock is ticking 
toward ıı deadline, 1988, the year 
the critical eyes of the world will 
be on the country as it hosta the 
summer Olympics, which begin in 


tember. 
his apring, people thronged the 
atreets of eig t major cities to 


protest Chun's six-year-old rule. 
Christian leaders began speaking 
with new boldness, and radical 
students stepped up their battles 
with police. Spirits were buoyed by 
the overthrow of former Philippine 
resident Ferdinand Marcos in 
ebruary. 

For the present, government and 
oppasition have a truce while they 
try to negotiate an amended con- 
sitution. “If they fail," said Park 
Chang Hee, a ‘political science 
professor at Seoul's Dankook Uni- 
versity, “we can expect major 
disturbances. The government 
might have to impose emergency 
measureg,” 

In theory, the United States i a 
neutral bystander. But events 
unfolding here are crucial to U.S. 
Becurity interests, starting with 


the 40,000 U.S.troops based in . 


South Korea who would be drawn 


instautly‘into any war that erupts. 
Politi „ the United States is 
courted, and rasented, by govern- 
ment and opposition ‘alike. Both 
sides see the stamp. of ‘approval of: 
country's great military patron 
a8 One of aeveral attributes neces- 
8ary to exercise stable polltical 
Power, ait oY f 
This aeries will examine - the 
Paradoxical, intensely hostile goci-. 
etles of North and South: Korea; 


` and how-each is applying ‘radically 
dilfore o ep with tre: min 


Health og eren . telephones phen 


ا 
hndoua ures for chan‏ 
tê BBD‏ 
The south is racing: to 20th‏ 
century industrial “affluence‏ 


through capitalism, while its poli- ` 
: اک‎ in old 


tical system. remains mi 


Patterns. of military 
authoritarlaniam, The: ‘apposition 
‘and the’ government are battling'" 
" OVer aeléction . of. a ‘successor ‘for ` 
Chun, who haş promised! to' step 
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More Pardons In Shin Bet Case 


agreement with political rival 
Pere 


8. 

Shin Bet chief Shalom indicated 
in his written request for a pardon 
that he had authority from his 
civilian aûpariors — an apparent 
reference to Shamir — for gq 
general “take no prisoners” policy 
when dealing with terrorist inci 
dents, Shamir has denied such a 
policy existed. 

The two Palestinians were cap- 
tured after Army paratrooperg 
stormed a bus filled with Israeli 
civiliang that had been geized by 
four men near Ashkelon. Two of 
the suspects were killed during the 
assault, aa waa an Israeli paasen- 


Eger. 

The Army first claimed that the 
two surviving suspects had been 
killed in the assault, but photo. 
grapha published in violation of 
military cengorship showed them 
being led away by Shin Bet men. 
Shalom then reportedly organized 
an elaborate cover-up, falsifying 
evidence before two government 
inquiries and placing the blame on 
Brig. Gen. Yitzhak Mordechai, 
who said he had beaten the two 
men in an effort to learn whether 
they had left explosives on the bua. 

The cover-up unraveled late last 
year when Shalom's senior deputy, 
Reuven Hazuk, nand two other 
officials went to Perea. He backed 
Shalom, who forced the resigna: 
tion of the three men. Shalom has 
gince resigned a» well, although he 
remains in his post pending the 
numinE of n sureeauor. 

Besides reviving pnrtlong, the 
Shin Bret alticials huve uat at 
peared to suller nny loaues fron 
expoaure uf the aufuır. All have 
remained with the aguney except 
for Shalom, whaonc name haa been 
mentioned in fhe press 83 8 
candidate for thc poxt of adviser to 
the prime minister on ا‎ 
once Shami! reLurns to that office. 
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ations and methods at a 
trial of those accused of the 
killinge and cover-up and that he 
belleved auch exposure would 
suverely damage Israel's security 
interests 


in 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
has supported Herzog’s stand, as 
has a substantial public majority, 
according to opinion polla that 
have found widespread support for 
the agency, whose head reports 
directly to the prime minister. 
However, Herzog on Sunday ap- 
peared to invite further public 
debate of the circumstances sur- 
ruunding the hijackers’ deaths and 
the pardons with an enigmatic 
declaration that he was “aware of 


By Glenn Frankel 


the difficult moral and ethical 
aspects connected with this affair, 
and I expect all the appropriate 
conclusiona and legaone to be 
drawn from it." 

Police officials did not comment, 
but they have indicated in the past 
that their investigation into the 
affair would continue despite the 
pardons. Legislators from both 
Israel's left and right wings sug- 
gested, however, that there waa 
little point in continuing a probe 
when moat, if not all, of its possible 
targets have been granted clemen- 
cy in advance. 

"The police do not do academic 
investigations, and if they cannot 
find guilty partiea there is na point 
in u police investigation," anid 
Yuval Necınan, leader of Lhe right- 
ist Tehiya Party. 

One of Lhe few possible targets 
remaining for the probe is Fureign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who was 
prime minister at the time of the 
acing incident and who is 
scheduled to return to the post in 
October under a power-sharing 
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By Allister Sparks 


Zimbabwe and gupportin ا‎ 
UNITA rebela in Angole. Iii 
strengthens جو‎ Africa's 4 

to take counteraction. . : 
In a joint statement the ag 
can black leader and Kaun ith 
the meetin 8 

` Reagan .şhould be to M8r, 
om iehenalvê US. 0 
I8 از‎ 1 
. by the tentacles of apartheid j 
ptateê:. û 


ı granting of most-favored:nf 
.frade atatus to them, ı& lene 


role in the region. 


Only two of .the six frontline 
however, 
have imposed sanctions against 
South Africa. In Luanda Saturday, 
the frontline states commended 
Zambia and Zimbabwe for joining 
Aug. 4 by 
British. 
Commomwealth. But the othera — 
Angola, Botswana, Mozarmbioue 
and Tanzania — have not joined in 
the sanctions, nor have three other 
black neighbora of South Africa: 


countries themselves, 


in sanctions i 
much of the 


Lesotho, Swaziland and Malawi. 


`’ Jackson haa gald that the US. . 
ا‎ N O ا‎ ıa inço- : 
arént and full of,contradictions,” SOG rie tabe? 
Rica with „pent also urge khe, Upited. Pi 
‘sanctions while cutting aid to ° to recoghizê f 3 


Rregsuring,, South: 


BUT IT WALLS 
Ree! 


JERUSALEM — President Chaim 
Herzog, drawing what many offi- 
clala here hope is the final curtain 
on a scandal that has threatened 
Israel's top internal aecurity agen- 
cy, Sunday pardoned seven more 
members of the Shin Bet secret 
gervice for their role in the killing 
of two captured Palestinian bus 
hijackers and a subsequent, cover- 


1 1 

e June, four top-ranking Shin 
Bet officials, including agency 
chief Avraham Shalom, were 
granted arnnesty by Herzog. ‘Those 

ong — granting immunity 

mM prosecukion for any Acs 
connected with the slaying — were 
upheld by the High Court earlier 
this month, clearing the way for 
Sundays action. 

All 11 have admitted involve- 
ment İn the affair, which has come 
to symbolize the conflict between 
atate security needs and the rule of 
law in this security-conscious na- 
tion. The two suspects were reporl- 
edly beaten to death by Shalom 

his subordinates after being 
taken alive from a hijacked bus in 
April 1984. Evidence reportedly 
was tampered with or destroyed, 
and Shin Bet officials allegedly 
concocted testimony to blame the 
deaths on Army officials who had 
turned over the suspects to the 
security agency chief. 

Herzog cited “exceptional and 
extraordinary" circumBtANnCEBS, 
“state security considerations and 
the good of the public” for granting 
the pardons, and he said the new 
amnesties were “a direct and 
logical continuation” of his deci- 
sion to grant the previous onges. 
“Justice requires" that once he had 
pardoned the agency's senior offi- 
ciala, he pardon their subordinates 
as well, Herzog said. 

Previoualy, Herzog haa said he 
did not believe the security agency 
could survive exposure of its oper- 
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U.S. And A Test Ban 


AGAIN Mikhail Gorbachev extends Moscow's unilateral moratorium on 
underground nuclear ا‎ this time until January and with a 
challenge to Washington to follow the Soviet example and then sign a 
Lest ban treaty aE an early aummit meeting, n the Reagan 
administration denounces both the gesture and the iden of a test ban, 
deserlbing the moratorium as propaganda and a ban aa an obstacle to 
essential pragrams of building new weapons and enguring the reliability 
of old ones. What ig tha conscientious citizen to think? 

Some see testing as the ignition key to the whole arma race: Turn off 
the key and the motor will kick out, But there ia more than a trace of 
fantasy here. In a world in which the United States must rely 
indefinitely on nuclear arma to deter threat or attack, it makes sense to 
perforrn the testing necesaary to have safer, smaller and more stable 
weapons. There is no good reason why this should be incompatible with 
negotiating tighter test Hımits — down to the level where verifiabililty 
and military necessity meet. 

Demonstrably, however, President Reagan’s nuclear programs and 
attitudes have persuaded many Americans that his intent In testing goes 
beyond these relativoly benign objectives, and that he is jeopardizing 
chances of topping off and reducing the Soviet and American arsenals. 
Thus has he afforded Mr. Gorbachev the room to play, artfully, to the 
anxious international gallery. The Soviet leader has extended the 
moratorium to the point where even gome American experts now ask 
whather it is starting to hurt Soviet military programs. And frontally, 
although not fully, he has addressed American fears of Soviet cheating 
by letting a private Amcrican group actually begin on-site monitoring 
near the principal Soviet test site and by opening the experts’ talks on 
verification that the Reagan adminiatratioin long had sought. 

It was no aurprige, then, that earller this month the Senate called on 
the administration, in a §4-25 vote, to resume negotiations with Moscow 
at once on ending all nuclear testa. The House of Representatives went 
on to block funda for all but very small tests for a year, if the Kremlin 
does the zame and accepts on-site verification. These steps highlighted a 
challengo Lo administration policy so broad that the president threatens 
to veto a defense bill that comes to him “in anyihing like the present 
House fornî”, 

But Mr. Reagan is not helpless to banish the unbecoming spectacle of 
an administration baing dragged kicking and screaming to negotiation of 
a conıpreheneiye test ban treaty. He could leapfrog this relatively minor 
issue by showing that he is doing his share 1o write the major agreements 
on Buropean-based, offenaivo and space arms tlıat the great powers arc 
negotiating in Cleneyva, Or he could move purposefully to talks on 
Torrie: aa distinct from ending, underground tests. He ought to do 
bot 


` What Is NASA Doing? 


NASA'S MAIN PROBLEM now has to do nat with safety or its budget, 
but with lack of clarity aa to its goals. In the wake of the Challenger 
disaster the White House has 1) put the Air Force back in the space 
buginess in a major way, thereby reducing {although not eliminating) the 
military rationale for NASA’s work, and 2) told NASA to curb the 
commercial ambitions that algo sustained the shuttle program. 

That leaves mainly scientific missions to be carried out. There are 
problems with these as well, Probes to Jupiter and the sun, scheduled for 
this year, have had ta be put off. The shuttles that were to take them into 
space have been groundedl — and serious safety questions have algo been 
raised about the devices that were to propel them on their way after that. 

Beyond these lies the space station, the most elaborate scientific 

roject on NASA’s list. When Challenger went down, NASA quickly 

gan pressing for perıniseion to replace it. In part the agency was 
seeking to rebuild its own self-confidence, but it will also probably need 
this fourth orbiter to build the space station, and thereafter to maintain 
it. Three orbiters might nol be enough to keep up the necessary flight 
schedule. 

The White House, after much agonizing over cost and other aspects of 
the decision, has now told the agency to go ahead and build the fourth 
orbiter, but to take the money ûut of its own funds. This would further 
complicate and stretch out the timetable for the apace station, and no 
doubt for other functions of the agency as well. 

NASA's budget is now in excess of $7 billion a year. Whether that and 
the funds that can realistically be expected in the future are enough to 
sustaûn even the agency's newly attenuated ل‎ ia not clear. Plainly 
NASA has to keep flying. To see why, you need only ask yourself what 
the reaction would be if it were announced tomorrow that the 
government wus canceling the space program. For military and scientific 
reasona, for reaEons of prestige and international competitiveneas — 
because it's there — we will continue to send men and machines into 
apace. Bul there needs to be a plan, and from this distance there appears 
to be mainly confusion now, 


Frontline States To Invite Reaga 


States and elsewhere in the West 
for stronger Sanctions againat 
South Africa, and after South 
Africa has announced retaliatory 
moves againat black countriea in 
the region that have joined inter- 
national sanctlona againat it, 
Kaunda said ‘the decislon to 
invite Reagan waa made during a 
meeeting of frontline leaders in 
Luanda, Angola, last week. The 
invitation would be sent to Reagan 
in 10 to 15 days. The frontline 
leaders have’ been strongly critical 
of Rengan for his reluctance to 
apply sanctions against South AF- 
rica, and both. Kaunda' and. Jack- 
‘san.’ hayg ';agqugêd ithe, Anferican 


president of baving.dn inadgtunte - 


understanding of South Africa's 


DAR Eš SALAAM — The lenders 
of the six black “frontline states" 
bordering South Africa will issue a 
joint invitation to President 
Rengan to visit the rogion for an 
urgent summit mceting with 
them, Zambian President Kenneth 
Kounda, tho chairman of the 
g#TOup, unnounced last week. did not go to thc one man who 
Kaundn, who made the in- could have done something about 
nouncemenl to Iınark the visit of it.” 
tho Rev, Jesse Jacksan before the 
American binek leader flcw here 
un Sunday, anid the purpose of the 
invîtalion was to help Rongan 
unfdurntand South Africa's aggres- 
sive role, ,whiçh Kaunda said had 


Lhe frontline leaders would ask 
him to meet with them in Wash- 
ington. ٍ 

“The situation in southern Afri- 
en has reached boiling point,” 
Kaunda said. “We are close to an 
explosion. History should not find 
us faulty that, realizing this, we 


This roflects a view widely held 
arnong block leaders here that 
strong U.S. sanctiona could be 
dacisive in forcing South Africa to 
dismantle apartheid and éiıl white 
minority e RE 

` 'Fhé‘regquiat for an urgent mèet- 
racial "explosion." If Reagan-coull ing with the. U.S.'prealdent: comcs 
rot Cêrê. to. Kfridcanr.Hnunde BFid,? us pressures mount in the United 
"1988 Tho VYashington Post Co. All rIghis ioatrved. 


` brought the region’ ta the edge of n 
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Good time of year for a coup 


made his position perfectly clear. 

More important are the political 
commentators, whose duty it ia to 
arbitrate on such mattera and tell 
the nation what. to think. Most of 
them too are overseas. After the 
ا‎ they would not be allowed 
back until they had signed an oath 
of allegiance. For t sake of 
continuity with 1689 it would be 
callofl tha FPuolualon- axwb, 

William’a later excursion to Ire- 
land was rnainly for hie French 
purposes, Britain still being some- 
thing of a slideshow, When he and 
James finally came to blows at the 
Battle of the Boyne he was advised 
by hia military conımander, the 
Duke of Schomberg, to carry out a 
flank attack three milea upstream 
of where the opposing forces were 
mustered. William rejected this 
advica and forded the river where 
they were. The reaaon suggeated 
for this more hazardous courage is 
that the alternative would have 
geverad the Jacobite retreat to 
Dublin and William would have 
had the embarrasament of captur- 
ing his father-in-law aa a prisoner 


of war. 
Any coup in which JI might play 
a part would have to observe 


gimilar courtesies. There would be 
no place for any rough stuff. 
Indeed, this is perhaps the occa- 
sion to make one’s intentiona clear. 

One has no personal anmıbitiona 
in this matter. One need not go ao 
far as to say, in the claaaic 
American digavowal, that if nomi- 
nated one will not stand and if 
elected one will not serve. Jf called 
upon onc will, of courae, do what- 
ever the country rcquirea. The new 
regime will, in effect, be a govern- 
ment of national renewal, likc 
they have in Burkina Fasso. Cer- 
tain economic and social mcasures 
will be required and will be placed 
in the hands of colleagues, all of 
wham will aagume the rank of 
brigadier. 

After land reforms have been 
caıried out, free elections will be 
held within five years. At least 
that is the present intention. One 
cannot, of courge, be bound in 
advance to an inflexible pro- 
gramme when unforeseeable cir- 
cumstances may arise, As I think 
William said to Mary in the 
CBE: we shal! have to play it 
y ear. 


Grimond aaid it was a coup d'atat 
carried out by treachery. Lord 
Glenamara called it “a pretty 
squalid affair". But then they 
would, wouldn't they? Their 17th- 
century predecessors, though ac- 
uiegcent, wera much less keen on 
change of regime than the 
Commons because it established 
the right of the Commons to 
determine the succession. 
With all roapcct to Lord 


.Grimond, the ingertion of King 


William into British history was 
too gradual a process to be called a 
coup. He and his wife Mary were 
around for montha before it wag 
decided to have them as monarchs. 
Indeed, from Willam’s paint of 
view the whole proceeding had as 


By Geoffrey Taylor 


much to do with his hatrod of 
Louis XIV of France as it did with 
wrenching a Protestant Britain 
from the hands of a Catholic king. 

The sort of coup I put forward for 
discussion would have to happen 
overnight. It would be an essen- 
tially English affair. The firat 
indication would come when the 
Today ل زا‎ went off the air. 
It would be replaced not by martial 
music but by Delius and Vaughan 
Wiliams. The theme tune of the 
revolution would be Butterworth's 
“The banks of grecn willow”. 

For consider. The Prima Minia- 
ter ia normally (though not, per- 
versely, this year) abroad in 
August. Lord Whitelaw is shooting 
grouse {though this year, perverse- 
ly, there aren't any). He would, in 
any caae, take a coup in hia stride 
and would point out that e ie 
unprecedented had happened an 
that given goodwill on all aides the 
more unfortunate consequences 
cöuld undoubtedly be mitigated. 

The main people to fear would be 
the Opposition, who would wish to 
capitalise on 8o seminal a national 
occasion. But Mr Kinnack is in 
Corfu. Mr Hattersley, being every- 
where, cannot be said to be unique- 
ly in any particular place and 
occupies a position in the nation's 
life like that of the spirit which 
moveth upon the waters. 

Mr Kauffman has already used 
up the entire political vocabulary 
in denouncing leaser events, Mr 
David Steel would say that he had 


IS a motor mower a vehicle? 


Walnwright 


bungalow opposites my house,” aaid 
PO Slade, “Rurther investigations 
showed that two amall fruit trees 
had been knocked over.” 

Mrs Dowaon, who was unable ta 
atop the four-wheeled mower and 
trailer as PC Slade ran alongeide 
urging her to, told the court: “I 
should say we were all drunk.” 

Her brother-in-law, Mr Richard 
Baker-Hyland, who vas sitting on 
a atraw bale in the trailer a 
PC Slade appeared, explained: “Tt 
a 1 mina to 2 the 

go and ses e, 
Mr Vic Arley." 2 8 


The court's chairman, Mira Batty 
Boyd, gave. no opinion on thia but 
agreed with Mrs Dowson's. soljici- 
tor, Mr Patrjok Butler, when he 
arğued: “The caae hinges’ on 
whether or not a garden mower is 

. a motor vehicle intended or adapt- 

ed for üse an the road. Its mere 
presence on the road doea not 
make it a mötor vehicle,” 


The’ bench, she said, was not 
aatisfled beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the mower. was a motor 
vehjcle within tha meaning of the 

` Traffic Act. The case Was 


therefore not proven. Mra Dowaon 
maid: a ı.“1 am delighted, 
. but have ‘no: further , Comment to 
و‎ 5 "u, O 2 
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Neville Park and ' Road 


the . 


By Martin 


THE midnight antics of a drunken 
riding inatructor mounted on a 
lawnmower may have brought 
chaos to a quiet Somerset village, 
but they cheered up a magistrates’ 
court last weak: 

The uaual litany of parkin 
offences for the Glastonbury ben 
wag interrupted by the dramatic 
charges against Mrs Lorna 
Dowgaon, aged ` 35, of Millcorft 
House, Alhampton: that ahe drove 
a motor vehicle, namely a 
laxmmower, with excess alcoho] 


while diequaliflad ` and without . time 


insurance. : 
PC Slade described how 
` he was getting into bed at his 
home in Neville Park, 


` Baltonsborough, when the roar of 


small but powerful cylinders 
echoed round the cul-de-sac, 

Or, as he put it: “My attention 
wad drawn to the sound of an 
engine running outside my homes. 


re wag: the sound of people 
laughing and in a a Imood, 
R g out in his slippers, PC 


Slade found Mrs Dowson and three 
friends, all drunk; who had mowed 
a mile through the village to call 
on A friend. 
round off Mrs Dowaon’s birthday 


celebrations. 


` “Î naticed that e a 
° marks. “acrosd:: thè 


8:: lawn: ‘gf 
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IT MUST have occurred to other 
people also that August is the ideal 
month to mount a coup d'etat, It is 
nearly 300 years since we had one, 
and even then it ia uncertain that 
coup was the right description. 
Apart from the brief Cromwellian 
interlude, the practice of mounting 
coups has fallen into diguse since 
the Tudors left the scene. In their 
day attempted coups were almost a 
monthly occurrence. 


A modern coup would not uwed. -- 


lu--subverty certainly not bring 
bodily harm to, the monarch. It 
would not hand over the throne to 
any of the regiment of Hanoverian, 
Spanish, or Scandinavian 
princelings who might lay claim 
to it from one or other aide of the 
blanket. It does ao happen that the 
Queen is at Balmoral and thus ofl- 
stage, but the tanks on the palace 
lawns would serve a purely sym- 
bolic purpose and would pose no 
threat to Her Majesty’s wellbeing. 

The coup would not even 
directed against the Queen's min- 
istera. I imagine it would 
directed against the general state 
of affairs or against politics ag 
such. İt would do peremptorily 
what the Alliance parties say they 
want to do by slower means, It 
might fail, of course. Many al- 
tempted coups do, if you look 
around. But it would be an inatrue- 
tive occasion all the same and 
would serve as a dressa rehearaal in 
case we ever really need one. 

The subject is raised by the 
combination of a short debate in 
the Lords before they began their 
belated recess and the 286th re- 
nawal of the Northern Ireland 
marching stakes. The Lords were 
considering a proposal that in 1983 
a parliamentary cecasion should 
mark the 300th anniversary of the 
Glorious Revolution in which Wil- 
liam of Orange supplanted James 
Il. I1 am sure that many of ug, if we 
had been around at the timê, 
would have thrown in our lot with 
Willlam against hisa “impatient, 
bigoted, vain and haughty" father- 
in-law (I quote the historian Mau- 
rice Ashley), though without 
realising that 300 years later the 
Orangement of Ulster would atill 
refuse to let the matter rest. 

In the event, the Lords were not 
enthusiastic about celebrating 
King William Jll'a accession. Lord 


EEC aids war 
on locusts 


By Alex Scott In Brussels 


THE EEC is to finance a crash 

rogramme to fight the plague of 
اا‎ threatening crops in West 
Africa. Emergency aid worth £1۰3 
million ia to be apent on pesticide 
to kjll the locust eggs, as well aa to 
help pay for airborne operations 
covering one million ‘hectares of 
land in eight countries of the Sahel 
region. 

These operations are to be car- 
ried out during the flrs two weeks 
of September, when the eggs are 
ready to hatch, and will involve 24 
aircrafl and helicopters already 
supplied or hired on the apot by 
E 0 countries, together with the 
US, Canada, ' Norway, and ather 
donor countries. > 

A top development official, Mir 
Andre Auciert, said similar pesti- 


cide spraying was carried out in 


Sudan in June, and the situation 
in Ethiopia waa not yet da UB, 


" although the Commission 'has or- 


dered ita delegate there to ‘ensure 
that pesticides supplied earlier by 


the EEC should be madé ready for ' 


use should the need: arise. ‘This 
ible in southern 
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' would not be 
Sudan; the official explained, be- ' 

` cauge of the uncertainty rding 

flights over rebel-controlled: terri- 
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World chess the sport 
Jor participants 


men’s rooms, the other playera 
immediately begin to work 
through the zillions of new options 
that have opened to them. 

Down in the bowels of the hotel, 
in a room which appears to be 
continuously pumped full of fresh, 
stale cigarette amoke, a huddle of 
grand masters conducts the deep- 


est analysis of the situation, This 
is usually done in a thiok forsign-— 
accent. “Vat about developing ze 
bishop!l?” 


“Developing ze bishop! , . . 
Nooaahll" responds the pack of 
chess و‎ gathered around a 
round table. “It sez dangerous. Vot 
black is not looking for is a blocked 
pawn strocture!” 

The curious thing about grand 
masters — af least the Anglo- 
Saxon ones — ia that they all look 
exactly the same, Whether their 
name is Jonathan Meastel or Jona- 
than Şpeelman or Ian Rogers, they 
all have shoulder length hair, 

ards, and thick glasses. The 
bearda are for stroking in contem- 
plation and the glagsea are extra- 
thick to see through the clouds of 
evil-smelling Turkish cigarette 
amoke generated by the foreign 
grand masters, 


THE official view of the World 
Chess Championship is that it is a 
contest over 24 games between two 
mighty Russians. This is nongenae, 
In fact, the championship ia not 
one contest but a million, lasti 
not 24 games but some coloss 
number approaching infinity, and 
involving not only Kasparov and 
Karpov but thousanda of attendant 
competitors endlessly playing and 
replaying, scratching and sweat- 
tng, diasectiıg zillions of options. 
Chess is ny the only game in 
the world that cannot attract a 
single spectator — they are all 
icipantas. 

sS the first-time vialtor to 
the Park Lane Hotel, where the 
billions of world championship 
contests have been taking place 
over the past fortnight, is sur- 
prised first of all by how little 
actually happens in the fine old 
art-deco om billed as the 
epicentre of the struggle, Here, in 
a tiny clearing among the adver- 
tising slogans, Gary Kasparov and 
Anatoly Karpov sit hunched over 
their private board, perpetually 
nodding, like two dogs in a car's 
rear window. 


Kaaparov is everyone's 


By Waldemar Januszczak 


Meanwhile, upatairs in tho main 
commentary room, that rarcst of 
chess-world inhabitants, an Aus- 
tralian grand master, leads several 
hundred enthusiasts through a 
televised post-mortem of every 
move, Many have brought their 
own sandwiches. Several have bin- 
oculars trained on the distant 
televiaion seta, On every lap sits 
the ubiquitous pocket chess-set 
with which we all conduct our own 
defences of the title, Nowhere is 
world championship chess revealed 
more clearly as a sport entirely for 
participants than in the hot, 
erowded, buzzing gladiatorial are- 
na of the ا ت‎ room. 

In every hotel clearing large 
enough to accommodate two or 
more chess players and a televi- 
sion set, computers compute, 
gereensa screen, options are opted 
for or oppugned. “It's a funny 
opening because black has to do 
azomething . . .” struggles the Aus- 
tralian grand master. “By the end 
of the night theyll know whether 
illa a win or a draw.” Almost 
unbelievably he turns out to be 
wrong. 

Alter the battle has “raged” for 
one hour and 4Û minutes, 16 moves 
have been made. An American 
international master broadcasts 
the opinion that the eve has a 
good chance of finishing early in a 


draw — Karpor'a and game is too . 


strong, Kasparov's advantage too 


alight, 

fhree hours 20 minutes later, 
champion, challenger, and the reat 
of ua are stil] locked in nodding 
hattle. Finally we all agree to an 
adjournment. . 

The world champion and the 
, leading challenger certainly get 
more elbow room than anyone else 
in the game — and the best seats. 
But by 10 o'clock Kasparov and 
Karpov look like the rest of us, 

rey, crumpled, and . slightly see- 
through, as if. they had been 
watching non-stop televigslon for a 
week. : . 

Kasparov and Karpov will find 


` time to wash and change their 


clothes before returning to the 
fray: Most of the other competitors 
at. the Park „Lane Hotel appear to 


, have slept in thé zarne clothes 


gince the 24-match saries began. 


When the world championships 


. on, the wise. cheag player 
o better . than to tako his 


favourite. The miracle of geogra- 
phy which ensured that he was 
christened Gary and not Boris or 
Anatoly or Viktor has put him on 
first-name terms with the entire 
English-speaking chess world. 

Gary's great talent is an ability 
to concentrate passionately on the 
chess board from any angle. From 
the moment he bounds on to the 
stage, a full three minutes ahead 
of Karpov, to the grudging shrug 
with which he finally agrees to an 
adjournment to Game 10, 5¥ 
hours later, hin eyes do not leave 
the board. Even when he glips out 
through some black curtains to 
haunt the backstage, Kasparov, 
you know, is watching. 

Confronted by this kind of terri- 
fying keenness from his opponent, 
Anatoly Karpov not unnaturally 
affects exactly the opposite air, a 
marvellously patronising noncha- 
lance. Some time after Kasparov 
launches into the game's opening 
Queen's Gambit Declined, Karpov 
fudgingly takes hia eyes off a 

inating area of ballroom wall, 
awna, and looks down on the 
rd to see what has happened. 

Where Kaaparov plays badmin- 
ton to relax, Karpov scythes, This I 
learn from his curioua autobiogra- 
phy — Chess is My Life — on sale 
in all the championship bookstalla. 
The book is full of photographs of 
Anatoly holidaying in Lithuania, 
Tiding a horse, fishing, and striding 
e flelds of Lithuanian corn 
with his scythe over ia shoulder in 
the manner popularised by Old 
Father Time. 

Even when he is fishing, Karpov 
exudes an air of raw çunning. and 
natural malice. The terrier-keen 
Kasparov will probably go on to 
win this world championship, But 

know whom I would rather have 
on my side in a knife-fight. 

„ Ine main function of the cham- 
plon and the challenger a 

ir private contest on the ball- 
room atage is to make the occasion- 
al move. This happens extreme 
infrequently, but when it does it 
triggers an amazing chain reaç- 
tion. Instantaneously the move is 
relayed to everyone else in the 
game by thousarids of television 
sels scattered around the hotel. In 

, conference rooms, .Pre8S Qf“ 
flcea, lobbies, TV lounges, corm- 
mentary positionga, bookatalls, 
overapill seating ,arénas,, 


lon chambers, çheşs loungeg,; and shoes of in cqmpany:.,-1..,,..;. 
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By Theodore C. Sorensen 


ment within the Executive Branch” on key 
issues. But that's what presidents ara for — 
to decide, to choose, and to use sither 

or persuasion to bring dissenting appointeg 


into line, Carter "saw Vanco and Brzezinskj , 


ag balancing each other,” writes Smith: but 
ally too inexperienced in foreign affair, 
to chooae between their conflicting recon, 
a ela ا‎ tried to ride bo 
simultaneously, even when they were pal. 
loping olf in different directions 
The result was constant delay — fatal iı 
the case of SALT II's prospects for ratifka. 
tion — a reputation for ineptitude and 
ineffectiveness, an appearance of weak and 
indecisive leadership, and a series of flawed 
or halfway measures, including draft regi 
MX 


tration without a draft, an 

without a basing aystem, a Rapid Dephy. 
ment Force that was neither rapid wr . 
deployed, a secret Iranian rescue missln - 
too small to succeed and too large to be ket 
secret, an embarrassingly mistaken cerik 
about a Soviet “brigade” in Cuba, another 
about an “invasion” in North Yemen, ani 
and embargo on grain sales that penalized 
more American farmers than Soviets. 

To be sure, all presidents compromise an 
their original goals. Some manage to luk 
flexible or creative in doing ao. When Carter 
compromised, he looked weak. 

Struggling to overcome this politically 
fatal public perception in the year afl 
renomination and re-election campaign, 
Carter in 1980 permitted the total eclipse ol 
Vance by Brzezinski and moved so err 
pletely to an anti-Soviet, pro-militay 
stance, according to Smith, that it subordie 
ated all hia original n humar 
rights, nuclear non-proliferation, restr 
tions on covert operations and arms saks, 
and attention to Third World econoımk, 
social and poalitical injustice. He 
away fram a nuclear test ban treaty anl 
asked the Senate to suspend consideration 
of the SALT II Trenty. 

The resulta merely added an appearance 
of inconsistency to that of ineffectivenes. 
Was too late for Carter to embrace the 
militant nationalism he had initially û 

lored — the “hawks" would not believe 

im and the “dovea” would not support him. 
“Ronald Reagan," concludes Professor 
Smith, “made the same appeal more corr 
vincingly and thercby brought lhe Carter 
Administration to ita end." أ‎ 

Like many of the political e jey n | 
thia book, that conclusion is a little too pak 
Although this nation's anger over lhe 
hostages in Iran contributed mightily to i 
gange of a powerleaa president, P 
concern over runaway inflation, in 
ratea and budgot deficits switched far mûr 
votera than Ronald Reagan! 
confrontational foreign policy rletone # 
Jimmy Cartor's frustrating forelgn FP 
fallures. Bul pronidenta and their adyiseF 
for years to come would do well to ت‎ 
the unraveling of the Carter adminis 
tian’s enormous potentionl for succes 
foreign affaira; and Gaddis Smith's 
will be an immensely useful guide to 
atudy. سے‎ 
Theodore C. Sorengen, former counsel 
President John F, Kennedy. practices ne 
New York City. 


By Kathy Sawyer 


members. 
In the original design, two د‎ 
. bery O-rings were to seal i 

‘Î tongue-and-groove-like joint 
segmented rocket. The new ا‎ 
besides adding a third O-ring 
more elaborate insulating PY 

. includes a i feature j 
clamp, designed to lock N 
oint members together and $ 
ize the E ga 
cage”. conditions, ٠ : 
. New materials would be یں‎ 

j .the O-rings to make ‘the 0 

resilient . and. les® suscep 2 

temperature ` variations, 2y 

and small. heaters and e 
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NEW DESIGN 
Morton Thiokol's plant mn Brigham EE e he i . 
City, Utah, .. . ‘ . ET , Drawing by Johnstone Qulnan' Tha gE would parfar™ 
Several kej queationa about the ‘NASA to use existing solid-rocket geal. in one was stiffaned . in temperatures. .aa low چ‎ 
nature of the planned testa are . motor Hegments and would add unusually cold weather and.failed, ` degreas Fahrenheit: Wher 
uiıresalved, Thomas sald. If past only about 1,200 pounds to a .allowing. a. plume of white-hot ` eRe lifted off, the, term a 
test - procédures are generally shuttle's weight, he seid. . . flame to escape. , 7 ture at tho Cape Canaveral lur 
the redesign eat Je! get A „Rr geklentiel commission .cqn- : That ignited a firgball that led to. . sita. wag, 36 degrees,: 15: degre 
t about $300'million. ‘cluded that the booster jointa 'wers Challengers" destruction “and-. re- `` colder than ‘any previ BÎ 
The design ‘thanges permit -poorly designed and that an O-ring : sulted in the deaths of seven ‘crew. launch. : E 
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for the future other than hia call for “a 
foreign policy that reflects the decency and 
generosity and common senge of our own 
pe (wonderful, whatever it meanal). 

aving campaigned against Washington, 
he failed to build a personal following in 
Congress that would back him in times of 
trouble. Having prided himself on hia quick 
study of individual issues, he failed to 
discern the seamless web connecting China 
policy to his Soviet policy, troops in Korea to 
trade with Japan, the MX to SALT, Iran to 
E energy prices, the neutron bomb to 


True, the remarkable streak of Carter 
good luck that had nominated and elected 
him president deserted him in places like 
Iran. But, as Professor Smith succinctly 
notes with regard to that crisis, Carter 
“inherited an impossible situation — and he 
and his advisers made the worst of it.” 

Smith criticizes Carter's penchant for 
tackling all isaues with overstatement: 
describing Iran under “the great leadership 
of the Shah" as “an island of stability” 
because of “the respect and admiration and 
love which your people give you” (shades of 
deorge Bush saluting Ferdinand Marcos! 
Can't someone acreen theae diplomatic 
tonats?); describing the SALT II Treaty in 
glowing terms that its modeat contents 
could not live up to; describing the energy 
crigis as “the morsl equivalent of war . . . 
the greateat challenge that our country will 
face during our lifetime"; describing the 

ubllc “malaise” (that he had engendered 

mself) a8 a “criaia in spirit . . . at a turning 
point in history,” and describing the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan as having changed 
his “opinion of the Russians , . ,. more 
dramatically in the last week than over the 
Previous two and one-half years,” 

But Carter was neither the firat nor the 
last | to employ exaggerated rhetor- 
ic. much greater failing, as the gulf 
between his advisers widened, waa hia 
inability, in Smith's words, “to gain agree- 


Foreign Policy 
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Drawing by Gary Visocupic for the Washington Post 


ation of world problems, is identified here 
with the “primacy of principle." Brzezinski, 
the impatient Polish-born intellectual, 
"close to contemptuous of Vance” and the 
soft “elite” he represented, who emphaaized 
military auperiority and solutions, is identi- 
fied here with the “primacy of الا‎ Aa 
Brzezinski became a highly visible apokes- 
man for the administration on many issues, 
Vance stuck by his belief that only the 
president and secre of atate should 
speak for the nation on foreign policy, Their 
contrasting philosophies, writes Professor 
Smith, “crippled" the administration and 
"affected every major policy and decision,” 
particularly U.S.-Soviet relationa, arma 
control, China, Africa and Iran. 

With each pasaing year, the conflict 
between them — submerged in the 1976 
pe — widened. When Vance finally 
resigned in 1980, his disagreement over the 
ran rescue mission was only the last straw, 
according to Smith, His book is open in ita 
admiration for the former seretary, but 
barely conceals his disdain for his fellow 
academic, 

But to place all blame on the national 
security adviser for an administration's 
failures abroad is to blame the concertmas- 
ter for the aymphony orchestra's diasonance. 
Although Brzezinaki’s role was crucial, the 
Carter administrations hopes for success 
were alao hampered by a more assertiva and 
akeptical post- Vietnam Congres, press, and 
opposition party, and by an intransigent 
Soviet Union mired in the suspicions of its 
agîng and ailing chief. More important, the 
person mast responsible for the foreign 
e reverses of Jimmy Carter was not 

igniew Brzezinski or Ronald Reagan or 
a ا‎ hy immy Carter. 

aving Bought the presidency, writes 
Snaith, with no significant forai policy 
experience or goals other than a “philosophy 
of repentance” (that apparently iret: to 
al guilt over Vietnam), the former 
Georgia governor took office with no guide 


White House Politics And 


ا ا ت 
MORALITY, REASON AND POWER:‏ 


American Diplomacy In the Carter Years, 
ا‎ Smith (Hill and Wang, 296 pp, 
907. 


WAS Jimmy Carter's foreign policy a 
success or a failure? Cortainly the list of 
Carter's successes get forth in this compact 
E Ta heap book by historian Gaddis 
th is impressive, particularly when 
compared with this country’s sparse 
of concrete foreign policy achievements over 
the last five years. The Panama Canal 
Treaties that defused an explosive threat to 
hemiapheric stability and unity, the slgning 
of the SALT II Treaty and the full 
normalization of relations with the People’s 
Rapublic of China, all concluded processes 
that Carter's Republican predeceasora had 
tackled but not completed. 

‘Fo that list can be added the Camp David 
Accords, which dramatically reduced the 
praspects of another Arab-Israeli war; tho 
restoration of harmonious relationa on 
NATO's aoutheast flank with Greece and 
Turkey; tho conclusion of the Tokyo Round 
Trade Agrcementa; the construction of new 
and closer ties to Black Africa, including 
the disenfranchised majority in South Afri- 
ca and the new state of Zimbabwe; the 
initiation of assistance to Afghanistan 
freedom fighters; the wholesale admission of 
refugees [from Indochina; and the establish- 
ment of international human rights as a 
cardinal principle in American foreign 
policy. All these achievements and mare are 
usefully and concigcly set forth by Professor 
Smith, each in ita historical context. 

Yel virtually every chapter algo reeks 
with the odor of failure. 

History, the former president's defenders 
will maintain, will render a softer verdict, 
once political passions have subsided and 
Carter's deeda can be meagured againat the 
tests of time and big succeasora. But what is 
“history” if not the careful weighing and 
winnowing of conflicting claims by objective 
professionals? Drawing upon the published 
memoirs of key participants aa well as 
extensive public information, Yale'a diatin- 
guiahed professor of diplomatic history has 
taken a “firat cut" at his prafeszion’s 
ultimate judgment on the Carter foreign 
policy; and be has entitled his concluding 
chapter: “Reflections: Why Carter Failed.” 

Why Indeed? “Inexperienced Georgians 
atafing the White House," the uaual 
Bcapegoats targeted by Carter's critics, did 
not significantly ahape foreign policy. On 
the contrary, Carter's appointees at State, 
Defense, CIA, the National Security Coun- 
ell, the United Nationg, tha Arms Control 
Agency and elzewhere, including his ambas- 

abroad, were men and women of 
remarkably high talent and strong corvie- 
Lians. Indeed, il was the very strength of 
thaae convicLiona — particularly the 
in convictions of Secretary of Stata 
Cyrus Vance and National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew „ Brzezinski — that, in Professor 
Smith's view, did more than anything else 
ta undermine Carter's foreign policy, 

Vance, the cautioua establishmentarian, 
negotiator and troubleshooter, who empha- 
sized reason and persistence in the allevi- 


New Design Selected For Shuttle Boosters 


HOW NASA HAS REDESIGNED THE 


develop, engi-‏ و ا 
begin conducting this‏ 


‘Administration’a target of the first 
qüuarter of 1988, 
Engineers are “carrying several 
و و‎ e along par- 
" in case rim esi 
ails, Thomas têd. 2 
If no 
neers yyi 
fall hundreds of tests on acale- 
model components and soveral hot- 
fire testa using full-size rocket 
segments incorporating the new 


load conditions for final qualifca- 
The teats are scheduled at 
all and alga 'at contractor 


d resume by the mated at about $300'mi 


NASA engineors hava selected a 
new baoster-rocket design that 
includes a third O-ring seal, in- 
creased insulation, heaters and 
ather features intended to prevent 
niha of the Challenger diaag- 

T. 
"We liek well on 0 
accomplishing a „, Safe rede- 
sign," said Jn Thomas manager 

the redesign toam at Marshali 
i Flight Center in Huntsville, 
Ala. 'Wo've 


to design.‏ م عا ا ا 
underg what) hap on Late next year, th‏ 
be tested 0 ul.‏ ا Challonger and to „preclude that design‏ 


from happening again," 

The new design, one of several 
on the NASA drawing board before 
the Challenger tragedy Jan. 28, 
gtill must aurvive a gauntlet of 
tests and aralyses, and the compo- 
aition of the O-ring seals and 
kr Rai has nat been decided, he 
said. 


tian. 


lf the design proves effegtlve, . adopted, 


shuttle flighta 
National Aeronautics and Space 
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Bergman finds fire at the 
heart of Ibsen 


INGMAR BERGMAN'S revelatory 
production of John Gabriel Bork- 
man for the Bavarian State 
Theatre of Munich rescuea thia 
play of revenanta and recrimiria- 
Lions from the pitfalla of melodra- 
ma, He diasipateg its airs of gelf- 
indulgent gloominass and strips 
away the marks of naive symbol- 


ardson, He has all the pathos of 
Bergman's lost grandeur but 
makes him also a man besieged by 
regrets and losing hold of reality. 

e dissociation between his 
stiff, frock coated straight-backed 
decorum and his sudden flurries of 
wildness ia complete. It's a perfor- 
mance of startling physical dynami- 
ic: the trembling hand raised aloft 
before collapse; the pacing of his 
room in a crazed, loping, compulsive 
stride, and, behind his back, 
fingers fluttering in uncontrollable 
spaams of encrgy. In the firat 
thrilling encounter with his es- 
tranged wife they sit opposite each 
other, almost crouching, bodies 
bent right forward apitting their 
litanies of abuse — fikc wild 
animals whose malice will cncour- 
age them tw fall upon each other at 
any moment. 

When Erhart Borkman, the 
woak Aon in whom all three 
repose their hopeleas hopes, re- 
turns with his older famıme fatal 
(Rita Russek in plaited hair and 
peachy silk, looking too much the 
fin de giecle caurtesan), they be- 
have Jike outraged children. 

Only in the difficult final act, 
after the facade of the house has 
disappeared, behind binck drapea 
and the stage is all snowy Jand- 
seupe does Bergmann falter. Reh- 
borg gradually discarding his out- 
door clothes does nol reach the 
hallucinated climax that Ibsen 
asks for. 

Bergman has excised Lhe final 
ironic reconciliation hcetwcen the 
two ater after Borkman's muted 
death. Aa a result Lhe play dines nat 
reach its proper cunsumıngation. 
But these dJetails do nal detract 
from the accumulated impact of 
thr production. 


A former master rediscovered 


FILMS: Derek Malcolm at the Edinburgh Film Festival 


EDINBURGH'S 40th Film Festi 
val, which can generally be relied 
upon to produce something out of 
that can't be termed 
conventional British Cinema, has 
given us all a lesson this year 
about what conventional really 
means by putting on a retrospec- 
tive of the work of 


Vorhauas'a images of England have 
heen screened. The reality is tome- 
what different — a land of myths 
and history and traditions, reduced 
by an upaurge of repression into 
something less than i1 should be. 
The woman (Maureen Douglass: is 
fighting against this dying of the 
light na much as the man hag 
opted out. The jester observes and 
comments upön their predicament. 
Elsewhere, the Festival has pro- 
vided joya and disappointments in 
almost equal proportion, much like 
any other. Bult Edinburgh is differ- 
ent in that it tries harder than 
moat such eventa to illuminate the 
bywaya of cinema as well ag to 
advertise the main roads. You 
never know what you are going to 
find next, : 
A film from Malî, broughtalong by 
„a participant in the Third Cinema 
Conference, was ahown na an extra 
and made ite mark totally unex- 
ectedly. This was Cheick Oumar 
iassoko's Leagona From. The Gar- 
bage, a aimple story of a poor 
family, .ilustrating injustice with 
humour, aympathy, and a direct- 
neas of approach that ia empha- 
siaged by some stunning music and 
natural performances. 


DIRECTOR, 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


Oxfam America. a» ııun-proit irttnatunal 
devcjapment ageicy seeks Director, Chucrstas 
ams Department, iıı ıt Rosron lieadquar- 
vets. Prumary reşponshlity. is For developnient 
and eg aia vf qversras PIOgral1S 

Requlres 5+ years" overseas cxperence, prefcr- 
ably ın desıgnilıg. managing and working with 
mnall-seale, grazssroos developınent programs. 
Miiıpumı 3 years" cxperente auperviing stall; 
using tam approach. Demonatrated adıniriistra- 
tive and cammqmunirariors skill. Fluenı in second 
, language. Salary: Hıgh DLR 3W"; benefits. 
. : Apply by September l9, Fh. '- 
Ta 2gp. Fe E Ca and rune to: 
RecrultoHat. Comnifftes-OVS, Osfin) Amer. 


" fce; {3 Broadway, Bort dêflé, US. 
2 Anni Accu Oro kieflny 2 ا اا‎ 0 


canvas and a row of upright 
accusatory chairs and a piano. 

The sense of emptiness engen- 
dered by this undomesticated dig- 
located room ia powerful and dia- 
turbing. But il enables Bergman to 
focua with almost flm-like clarity 
upon his isolated character. He 
diagnases Borkman, Gunhild, the 
wife who hates him and her dying 
sister Ella, who was once the 
financier'a real lovè, as absolute 
fantasists. İt is this quality which 
makes them an fiercely emotional 
and distraught as young things. 

From the first moment when the 
reunited sisters meet and face ûach 
ather in a long ailence you'll 
rocoghnise their flerce and old 


THEATRE: Nicholas de 
Jongh reports from the 
King’s, Edinburgh 


hatreds. Chrlatino Buchegger na 


the envenomed Gunhild balances 
this emotion with her pathetic and 
despairing love for a son already 
remote froin her, And Christa 
Berndl as her placatory, pallid 
sister still incites herself to shake 
with emotion. The acting of both 
these women is 8o power-packed 
that you see them altered by fury. 

Bergman may have exiled melo- 
drama but he has replnced it with 
the antagonisms of the modern 
family at civil war. 

John Gabriel, Ibscn's alter ego, 
the unhalanced dreamer who nut 
quite convincingly sacrifices aex- 
ual love for an almost Ilitlerian 
dream of power and a capitalist 
kingdom of benign creation, is 
played by Hans Michael Rehberg 
in a performance which utterly 
aurpansacs those of Wolfit or Rich- 


other practitioners at every point. 


To discover Vorhaus is not to 
unearth a lost gèenius, but to fnd a 
sharply defined talent beavering 
away at compromise and limita- 
tions until he makes something of 
them. You suddenly rcalise that 
Hitchcock and Lean did not spring 
up out of nowhere hut from a story- 
telling tradition that others, like 
Vorhaus, had fostered alongside 


and before them. 


Vorhaus himself, now in his 
eighties but looking hardly much 
over 70, was a modeat and charm- 
ing guest at the Festival, frequent. 
ly protesting that he might have 
produced better filma with a little 
more time and money. To which 
the only reply must be that he did 
them bloody well under the cir- 


cumstances, quota quickies or not. 


It is not very wige, nor even fair 
to contrast this sort of work with 
Cinema Action'ê most ambitious 
fllm project yet — Rocinante, with 
John Hurt, Maureen . Douglass, 
and lan Dury. Even so, there is 
gome point in doing so, since what 
this beautiful, rather melancholy 
British road movie lacks ia exactly 
what made Vorhaus into a formid- 


able. film-maker. < 


Cinema . Action is. a collective 
that has moved from making overt 

litical filma into an area that is 
intended to be more gentle, and 
hopefully more widèly, persuasive. 
But it atill haan't cracked the 
exigencies of the narrative process. 
It 0 getting side-tracked in 
Rocinante . from telling a..proper 
. ‘Bory. E 

. The fllm .takes. ita two leading ' 

characlers across Dartmoor, 'ac- - 

companied by Jan Dury’s gravel. 
„. voiced jester. The man fJohn Hurt) : 
haa been forced on the .road, 
having beşn turfed out:of a derelict . 
,iqemaj wharê .parlapa;’ sope :ofi, 


It emerges faithful to late Ibsen 
but alao a thoroughly Bergmanes- 
qùe settling of family debts and 
ancient hatreds, ablaze with the 
passions of old people raking the 
ambers of thoir lost love. Never 
before have I becn so riveted or 
moved by Ibsen: the production is 
bath a blow to tho jingoistic belief 
in the supremacy of our directors 
and actors, and a further vindica- 
tion of Frank Dunlop's interna- 
tional theatre scason. 

Bergman has done away with 
Ibsen’s cluttered lavendered draw- 
ing room and all the distracting 
paruphernalia, imposing sparse, 
clear outlines and a deslgn which 
suitably wavera between the real- 
istic and the expressionistic. The 


Weiss, has reduced Mrs Borkman'a 
receiving room to a alightly raised 
platform equipped with a sofa 
aguinat sombre backdropa und sat 
in {he white surrounds which will 
become the snowy !undscape of thu 


The room in which her husband 
John Gabriel, the Messianic finan- 
cier, hag confined himgelf for years 
after releaae from prison for en’ 
bezzlement is conceived on a larger 
scale but mnintuins the same 
utmosphere of cold blenkness: a 
s#hurply tlled Jûor on which [not- 
steps reverberate cerily, empty of 
furniture except [or a wall-to-fnor 


unremembered and uncelebrated 
film-maker who worked in Britain 
in the thirtiaa before moving to 


The point is that this American- 
born and now naturalised Briton 
never made anything like an art 
movie in his entire career, cut 
short by the political witch-hunts 
of the McCarthy era, But what this 
valuable restrospective shows i8 
that you can, through sheer wit 
and professionalism, make the 
ordinary look unordinary and the 
conventional into something 
sharp, spikey and relevant. 

On the surface, his Britiah films, 
often made in a hurry and on low 
budgets, look much the same as 
any of those television oldies they 
programme in the afternoons for 
nostalgic housewives. But, judg: 
ing by those { saw, they almost 
always ga beyond . their strict 
confines gomewhere or other. And 
besides that, they are usually . 


There are two lessons to be 
learnt watching movies like The 
La§t Journey from 1935 and Dusty 
Ermine from 1938 — let alone 

rojects auch as The. Spiritualist < 
rom his later American pêériod. 
. Tho first is that there is absolutely 

nû subatitution (or 
„telling; on whatever 

The second is th H-mak 

don't opêrate at their. heat in 

„Aa products of 
confliçt with it and, 


triumph, while Per! aadly looks on. theatre naxt dior has; revivèd his | . 


from, side tû slde‘of thia ehormous | - 
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Salzburg is 
bewitched 


premiere at the Kleines Fest 
spielihaus. 

Over the years no composer with 
avant-garde pretensions has been 
go shrewd as Penderecki at suiting 
hisa music to hia audience. Adven- 
turing within fne limits you keep 
the results entertaining to a wide 
audience. Remembering hiš suc- 
cesgea in Salzburg in the past, he 
has produced — in close collabora- 
tion with the stage producer Harry 
Kupfer — what the programme 
nate describes as a paycho-thriller, 
a single 100-minute act that bat- 
ters the listener into submission wandering Jew, is superbly sung 
with no let-up. by Gunter Reich. But It's Bonigna, 

Rarely since the daya of around whom the action revolves, 
Puccini's Tosca or Strauaa's who is given an even more de- 
Elektra and Salome have shock nıanding part both musically and 
tactics been 8o a used, dramatically. Josephine Barstow, 
even if the idiom is unlikely to building on her experience singing 
upset anyone who has progressed the comparably neurotic role of 
ag far ag Shostakovich. The piece is Strauas's Salome, gives the perfor- 
pointfully thematic, with a main mance of a lifetime. The voice is 
theme like the opening of Tosca rarely beautiful but she risea to 
militarised, frequently harking the challenge of the central climat- 
back to the big dramatic gestures ic acene superbly, when for ûver 1Ö 
of such early Penderecki works aa minutes she has a long aolo 
the Št Luke Passion. narration, telling her life atory to 

Commissioned by the Festival Perl, ending in a burst of hysteria, 
four years ago, the composer toyed It ia a virtuoso performance and 
with such opera subjects as it is hardly her fault that the role 
Strindberg’s Mias Julie and even fails to develop. Mucl of the rest 
— what a thought for Mozart's consists of complex and busy en- 
birthplace — Peter Shaffer's sembles, vividly sung and superbly 
Amadeus, It is a wonder no one controlled by the conductor 
suggested an operatic version of Waldemar Nelsson, cliosen be- 
that other Salzburg special, The cause Kupfer had already worked 
Sound of Music. with him on the highly original 

In the end Penderecki chose the Bayreuth production ûf The Flying 
little-known play by the German Dutchman. Nelssûn algo durs won. 
dramatist Gerhart Hauptmann, ders ın persuading the Vienna 
and together with Kupter simply Philharmonic Orchestra tu play 
snipped it discreetly to make a with total commitment and power 
libretto, removing the heavy hia. in an idiom far removed [rom its 
torical and philosophical discua- usual repertory. 


OPERA: Edward Greenfield on a 
triumphant new productlon 


Performance of a Hfotime: 
Josephine Baratow aa Benign 


sions and building up the role of Kupfer's spectacular production 
the one survivor of the seedy pack plays a key part in the opera's 
of 13 characters, Lowel Perl, an success with grandly mouldering 
Anmısterdam merchant and in effect costumes by Reinhard Heinrich 
the wandering Jew. and eerie, surreal gets by Hana 
The neatness of Hauptmann's Schavernoch. The whole oblong ol 
original scheme liea in the way he the stage picture within the pro- 
has plausibly created a gallery of scenium is canted 10 degreea or go 
sharply contrasted characterg, over to the left, a twisted vision of 
each representing one of the reli- a twisted world. At the very start 
gious viewpoints of the mid-seven- the great wall of mirrors which 
teenth century. The scene is reflects ua, the audience, with- 
Silesia, run down and afflicted by draws in an are, revealing a grand 
plague after the Thirty Years War Baroque room from which all 
(cue in the opera for frantic colour has been removed. The 
timpani cadenzas and bogy music mirror wall remaina diagonally on 
at the very start.). e local the left and through it at intervals 
mayor, Schuller, brings together in you get the vision of a world in 
his house at carnival time a broad ruins, at the end overtaking every- 
range of visitors, Catholic, Protes- thing. That social comment may 
tant, Huguenot, Jangeniats and not be part of the original play but 
Jew. no-one could think the point irrele- 
Hauptmann's didactic purpose vant in 1886. 
behind that acheme is are ` Otherwise. the small Festival 
down in the opera in favour of Theatre has seen the revival of an 
concentrating on the big melodra- . even longer and even more master- 
matic nub 0 the gtory, when the ly one-actor, Strauss’a Capriccio in 
mayor’a wife, the beautiful Johannes Schaaf's a kp pro- 
Benigna, is confronted by a voodoo duction, dodging back and forth 
figure. The Black Mask. It is her between the 18th and 20th centur- 
past come to haunt her, for years ies. Horst Stein as condüuctor draws 
earlier ghe was party to the even louder playing from the 
murder of her firat husband. The Vienna Philharmonic than last 
Black Mask is laterrevealed ihn a year, undermining the ,Swectness 
brief violent’ appearance aş her of Anna Tomowa Sintow’ s voice as 
former Negro lover, the murderer. the Couritesa, when too often she is 
He is in Kupfer's production who forced to strain, even in the lovely 
n a final visiûon of: destruction ' closing scene. '" . 
beyond the grave dances in voodoo Herbert Von Karajan in the big 


Th : from the own productlon of Bizet’s Carmen, 
plaguê. iS e e ا‎ of س ر ل و‎ 

. What the composer and producer ` You might call it the Cinerama 
have done ig ê pak êxplicitljy Carmen with ite sëts' by Gunther 
the’ violence merely implied in the Sehneider-Siemsaen stretching 
original play, heightening and Tuxuriously in full realistic deta 
intensifying but ‘prudifying too. 
The: bedrock ‘churn êter Perl, the < 


‘.gtagê. .."' 
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and carting the grain an 
looge. 1 ramember building 
wheat ricks and enjoying pieni 
meals with our backs against their 
walls. But i couldn’ put a data lı 
any one of those experiences, The 
are just details in one eter 
timelesa harveat. 1 
The more I think about it, the 
more 1 renlise that we came near 
to bridging the gap between us and 
the illiterate cultures af primitive 
Britain. Those young people har. 


vesting their crops around tha hil ı 
had no records to feed elan 


ory. Some of them might rel 
gome dramatic event during last 
harvest, or was it the harvex 
hafore? 

. WhoneVGir [E wusa, tho - m 


would soon fade. But harvest 
timeless. It was a natural phenun | 


enon that always came round al 


the appointed time. It was hardja 
feature of either Past or Futureit : 


was the eternal Preaent, 


Jill Tweed 


Chester, where they only had fort; 
of everything and I had gone 
chance of a purchase before th 
moon came out. 


Then I arrived here, in le أ‎ 


countryside. No shops or few 


amall and far. You'd think I'd hae 


wallowed in this new-found free 
dom. Not ud all; the habit of having 
a choice, us opposed to making ûne, 
was too ingrained. | began ko spend 
hours driving to the neareat smal 
town, convinted that though | 
couldn't buy anything if I had tw 
much choice, I couldn't buy an 
Lhing either if I had too little. 

I1 menn, you had to compsre. 
didn’t you? You had tu do a bil of 
shopping abuut. Otherwise yol 
might miuke ın brt hry, in the nol 
quiLe-right-shade, in Lhe not-fuly 
guanranlecl bhrancl, at nol tha right 
price and xo atrnightl to bell 
Where Snlim would sneer, a3 hé 
turnel you on the apit: “C 
huye bought. the family-size 
murked down by Š0p if you'd kept 
those vouchers and bothered to 
cross Lhe ruud, Sizzle then, Yol 
sinnor, Fry!" 

But Lwn days ago Î was saved 
Setting out on a 30-mile journey 
buy a nighldrens, I stopped in 4 
ncarby village to get petrol an 
sıw a litlle (irnper'a shop. dı 
impulse, Î went in. 

“Do you huppen to have ۰ 
nightdreason?" I henrd myself 45° 
ing. 

The woman buhind the coun 
nadderl. Sho put 1 ladder agninil 
aome shelves, clumbercd UP, ن‎ 
drew ıı hox, clamhbored down 
pul it in front of me, On its lid ® 
written “Nightdrosa.” She oF® 
the box and took it out. 


I looked at it. After a moment! | 


said: “Is thig the only one?” 
“[t ig," tlhe woman said. 
“No other colours?" 
“None.” ٍ 
“Noa other pattern?” 
"N 0 e 0 . 


“What about size?” E EE 

“It's a nightdress, ' she #, 
mildly astonished. “Fits all si 

I thought of al] the nightirê 
in all the shops in all. the 3 
the blue, pink, black, white 
dresses cut low and high, Wit 


and spots and flowers, سا‎ 


and silk and satin and ٣ 
mixes, elegant, modest, half 
baby doll, for the' slim, the ا‎ 
the large, the tall.  ' .: 

` “PI] have it," I said. 


. The nightdress ' j4 unl 


long alteves, ari uneven hêm: : 
2 squiggléd in a rale 


'n bluë and 1 love lt: It o0 
"Rothhg in time or energy 0 م‎ 


or thûught and wher I püt 
wağn't richer or poorer, happier 


ùınhappier, ‘less’ loved Or 
: belten at hy job ‘of worsê, niearer, 
‘God or further’ Î1 was mf Ih a, 
'in a nightie. Oh, bliss: gp ê 


'" How're they ‘going t0 


` Now that I'va.seek the faim 


‘tinguished. It has a round او‎ 


down in Paree. 


way .of life. But I cannot give a 
date to any harvest. Harvest was 
an expêrience to be engaged in and 


“tratchor,-tho_vicar, the local artist savoured, 
Tirr Afrer— 


—Fremamber cutting barley fielda 
from hE in 1 many 


of them now rare, emerged in 
clouds, I remember hordes of rab- 
bits escaping from the same fielda. 
1 remember stooking a field of 
sheaves, then after rain throwing 
them out again to dry, then, after 
yet more rain, cutting the bonds 


Spoilt for choice 


WHEN I first went to Canada, 
someone told me of a recent 
immigrant from Hungary who 
knew the English words for only 
one meal. Every day for three 
weeks he went into the local diner 
and gave his order: “Spaghetti, 
apple pie." Then, up to here with 
spaghetti, apple pie, a friend 
taught him another combination. 
Next day he gave his new order: 
“Toasted cheese, waffle." 

“Canadian, English, Scotch, 
Irish?" the waitress asked. “White, 
rye, pumpernickel, granary, 
whoalewheat? Pickle, gherkin, may- 
onnaiae, mustard, lettuce, tomato, 
bacon? Ice-cream, honey, syrup, 
molasses? Huh? Huh?" 

The poor guy shrugged, detea- 
ted. “Spaghetti, apple pie." he said. 

I felt a deep compassion for tlınt 
man. Still do. Choice is the silver 
lining of the conaumcr society but 
for certain afflicted persons auch 
as myself, it is the cloud. In theory, 
I expect choice, am glad of it. In 
practice it lays me low, like some 
mysterious Victorian wasting sick- 
ness. Five nıinutes of exposure to 
choice in any shop is all I1 can take. 
After that, my eyes begin to water, 
my head pounda, the palma of my 
hands grow damp, phantom fAn- 
gers اھ ج‎ around my thront 
and, gibbering, 1 gallop out, my 
basket shamefully unfilled. 

Sometimes, worse things hap- 
pen. Sometimes I fall under a 
terrible spell that holds me immo- 
bile in front of the shelves, able 
only to stare at the hundreds of 
tins or sheets or skirts while time 
ticks away and the grave looms. Or 
T1 drift about like a slcepwalker, 
jaw slack, arma hanging, picking 
up things and putting them down, 
my mind a vast blank, my shop- 
ping list unticked, while all 
around me other more talented 
shoppers are choosing, deciding, 
paying and going. 

How do they do it? What weighta 
do they put on what scales to tip 
them into purchase? Why the blue 
and not the black, thè flowers and 
not the atripes, the pineapple 
chunks and not the slices, this 
department and not that, this ahop 


„and not the next? 


Last year, after. a particularly 
unsavoury episode in New York 
which involved setting out one 
morning to şpend ten minutea 
buying a pair of black shoes, 
seeing one thousand pairs of black 
ahoes (leather, kid, patent, bro- 
cade, embroidered, stitched, quilt- 
ed, square-toed winkle-tied, open- 
toed, high-backed, sling-bac d, 
no-backed, flat, stacked; stilettoed) 
and returning at twilight shoelgss, 
very nearly footless and cordpléte- 


ly crazed, I tried to come to. terms 


with my handicap. I stopped shop 
ping in citiea, ا‎ DF 
torès' of 

thé .more compact towns’ I ! 
ned be passing, like Canter- 


, choice id itting, Dt 
allowed myaelt inte thé mioréy 


ا 12 


every able-bodied male and the 


occasional female. The 
achoolmaster, the postman, the 


— everybody was rope II 
all, it needed a team of seven, as 


. well aa a boy to lead.the horges, for 


carting the sheavea and rick- 
building, and uaually another 
team wag at work cutting the 
grain and stacking the sheaves in 
atocka. 

Mothers with small children 
pushed push-chairs, . which the 
children sharcd with caus of hot 
tea and sandwiches, to the harvest 
flelds, Although by that date the 
entire dependence of the communi- 
ty on the harvest had been miti 
gated, for there were now ahops 
where provisions could be pur- 
chased, the old traditions still 
prevailed. 

From Lammes-tide onwards for 
about six weeks the calendar waa 
forgotten. Aa secretary of our 
village cricket club I knew it was 
futile to arrange any fixtures after 
the end of July. August was 
virtually a non-existent month. 
And we might just as well have 
been aa illiterate as the peasants of 
Silbury. Even if daily papers had 
been obtainable we would have 
had no time to read them and no 
interest in them. Farmers ceased 
to go to market. We had, of course, 
no telephone and no wireleas. It 
wasn't that we were cut off from 
the outside world, it was simply 
that the outside world had ceased 
Lo matter to Ua. 

1 remember harvests in the 
1920s and 1930s and the 1940s, 
too, though by the 1940a the world 
was beginning to impinge on our 


Ralph Whitlock 


Timeless 
harvest 


the combine-harvester driver no- 
tice if he tould abgerve the local 
people harvesting thoge same 
Belda five thousand years ago? 
They would, of course, be uain 
aickies with blades of sharp-edge 


e r i na tying _ 
w 


sheaves with straw bo 
doubtless known as'‘far back as 
that. Fe would have been sur- 
prised: at the comparative youth- 
fulneas of the company. 
Archaeologists have worked out 
that when Stanehenge and 
‘Avebury were built 5Û per cent of 
the poaople were aged less than 
twenty years, 48 per cent lesa than 
forty years, and only two per cent 
more than forty! 

One thing which would not have 
been immediately obvioua to him 
but which would have gradually 
emerged if he werc able to con- 
vorege with them, waa that they 
were entirely illiterate, The first 
farm of picture-wriling ia thought 
to have originated in ancient 
Sumeria about the time that 
Silbury was being built, but cer- 
tainly it did not find ita way to 
Britain until several thousand 
years later. Some authorities think 
the Silbury people may have been 
innumerate, too, though they may 
well have carved notches in a tree 
branch to record phases of the 
moon, 

But as I thought about those 
distant people, babbling away in a 
strange tongue and discussing the 
progress of the harvest, Î realised 
that the gap between them and 
myself was not as great as between 
me and the driver of the combine 
harvester. 

The harvests of the 1920s are 
atl clear in my memory. In the 
weeks before we started cutting 
the grain the local farmers toured 
the village, enlisting the aid of 


AFTER writing about Sllbury Hill 
a few wegka ago Î found myaelf 
trying to imagine what life was 
like for those distant ancestors of 
oura, fve thousand years ago. Can 
we entor Into the thoughts of 
people go remote from us in time 
"and culture? ٣ 

H is hnrvest. At Lammas-tide 
the tribe haa witneşaed the annual 
miracle of the hill which is the 
Great Earth Gaddess giving birth 
to the full moon. At the cerîtica] 
. . ement a priest with a sharp, 

InL-BOgEeU -aiukrte-hee-_ant_tha firat 
stalks of grain ' growing in the 
sacred plot on the crown of the hill. 
Now iB the time to gather the 
harvest before autumn atorma take 
their toll. 

In 1986 the combine harvesters 
are trundling acrosa the extensive 
arable fie of the Wiltshire 
countryside around Silbury.: The 
weather ls, to uge a descriptive 
Wessex word, “caddling" . . . too 
many showers to allow the grain to 
dry properly. That does not worry 
tho modern farmer. When it rains 
tho combina ceaaca work, but as 
goon ag the sun ‘shines again it 
resumes. If the grain is damp, no 
matter, Back at base is a grain- 
drier which will quickly reduce the 
moisture content to anı acceptable 
16 per cent.’ Tho com bine-harvest- 
ers and the tractors and trailera 
which serve them, collecting loads 
of grain and carting them back ta 
the barns, are the only evidence of 
gctivity in these spacious harvest 
fields. 

,„ _ Î would have been far different 

five thousand years ago. Then the 
ftelds would have been fllled with 
e The entire tribe would 
ave boen there, from small chil- 
dren Eng stray ears or chaa- 
ing ofT rooks and pigeons to old 
men who could still turn and 
spread a sheaf to cateh the 
sunbcams. What they knew be- 
yond question was that thin, for 
them, wan the climax of the year 
and upon winning a successful 
harvest depended whether they 
would eat well or go hungry during 
the couıing winter. 

What other differences would 


Driven to despair 


came tû Ma Cicih's house. 
Sukardal had hanged himself, they 
said, outside a retired general's 
house, with a note round his neck 
saying in part “the city police are 
unciviliaed . . . I die because of the 
police dog." The full contents of the 
note are not known. The police 
confiscated İt. 

Yani lives in a three-room slum 
with seven other people. She de- 
gcribes her father as silent, well- 
behaved, but with many friends, 
particularly other becak-drivera. 

She saya that driving a becak 
waa all he could do. 

For days after his death, other 
becak-drivers visited hia grave. A 
local newspaper opened a subserip- 
Lion for his children, and matched 
the public's donation with an equal 
amount. Even the city adminigstra- 
tion chipped in. 1 

The cage was reported with 
feeling in Indonesia's newapapers 
then suddenly dropped. Journalists 
say they were instructed by the 
security authoritiea in Jakarta not 
to write about it any more. They 
algo say the policeman who kicked 
Sukardal was charged with man- 
slaughter but the case was 
dropped. 

The city authorities are still 
extraordinarily sensitive, 1 ar- 
ranged to see the mayor and the 


. chief of the city police, but the 
mayor declined to keap. the ap-. 


pointrment. The chief of police said 
e could not comment without the 
mayor's permismion,. 
Sukardal was typical of. the 
urban Indonesian: dirtepour, hard- 
working, intensely loyal to his 


family. When the authoritiea drove ` 


him . to despair, . he turned his 


violençe a i himself. Another 
time, they know, it may be turned’ 
agaist thom” *“ * oa 


them off. In falling he kicked one 
of the policemen — by accident, 
according to Ma Cicih. 

The way she tells it, the police- 
man kicked Sukardal in the cheat 
as he lay on the ground, then four 
of them left the lorry and threw 
him into a ditch. He got up slowly, 
she said, holding on to a police- 
man's leg, The policeman, too, fell 
down, knocking over Ma Cicah as 
he did. Then they threw him into 
the lorry. . 

But Sukardal waa desperate. He 
atruggled free and got out. Ma 
Cicih shouted at the police to leave 
the becak. They told .her not to 
interfere. Sukardal, meanwhile, 


eter Hiett In Jakarta on the 
suicide that mirrors a 
country’s Ills 


Yas clinging to the side of the 
lorry. He shouted that if his becak 
was confiscated, he would kill 
himself. 

For a gecond time, Ma Cicih 
called on the police to leave the 
becak, She says she heard a voice 
say “Alright, ‘put one down.” At 
tha same moment, sho thinks, 
Sukardal must have fainted. In 
any case, he foll. away from the 
lorry. It immediately,. aped off, 
leaving behind four policemen but 
no becak. Thay carried him to the 
roadside and propped him by a tree 
nexl to Ma Cicih's stall, before 


running after their lorry. . 


When Sukardal came to, Ma 


Cicih says, he asked her for a pen 
and some paper. He gave one letter 


to her, Bayi Ê hi 
didn't hnve 5,000 Rupiahs on him. . ¥ er, saying that if hie daughter 


ani wanted to find , him, the 


e Was ا‎ 0 Another 
piece of pa e put in his pocket. 
“T1 will die” he said, “and ee 
the policemen will die too, 


Early’ riext morning atreét’ boys 


THERE was nothing special about 
Sukardal, until he died. He was 
just one of the 18,000 men in 
Bandung who pedal becaeks, the 
bicycle rickshaws that are such a 
feature of life in Indoneaian cities, 

Sukardal was b1, a widower for 
three years. When hisa eldeat 
daughter Yanî married saon after 
his wife's death his two youngest 
children went to live with relatives 
in Majalenka, 200 kilometres 
AWaY,. 

From his dally income of 3,000 
Rupiaha — legs than two pounds — 
he fed and clothad himself, sant 
money to his children, and repaid 
the loan on hia becak. Most drivers 
rent theirs, for 300 rupiaha a day, 
but Sukardal wanted indeper- 
dence, 

He ate mainly at a roadaide rice 
stall owned by a widow calliad Ma 
Cicih. She is the only independent 
witness to the eventa leading up to 
his death. Ma Cicîh told me her 
glory in Sundanese, the local lan- 
guage of West Java. 

At lhe end of Junc, she said, 
Sukardal told her he had finaly 
paid the Iİaat instalment of the 
45,000 Rupiahs (about £30) he had 
borrowed lo buy his becak. I had 
lLnken him a year. A week later he 
was caught by the city police at 
night without lights in an nrea 
prohibited to becaks. The city 

lice attempted to confiscate his 

ecuk. Normelly he would have 
handed over the 5,000 Rupiahs 
which ia the going rate to briba Lhe 
Bandung police to look the other 
way, But it had beon a thin day: he 


So the city police wont to lift the 
becak into their lorry. Sukardal 
clung to lt, but he weakened and 
let go. Then they tried to, gat him, 
` iritê the lorry tov? bat he fought 


-ٍ - 
اح ریف چت د نف ف 


ome aso. 
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س س س تت 


Q-N5 ch picks up the bishap. 
12 NxB RXN 13 Q-Q2 N-NS 
Threatens the QP, and sels up 
another concealed tactic. 
14 Q-K2 oh K-B1 15 QxN Q-NS oh 
16 K-Q1 P-KB41 17 Raalgns 
For if 17 QxNP QxP ch and Black 
elthser takes the rook with check or 
wins the queen by 17 K-K2 N-B5 ch. 
This was a first round game: the 16- 
ear-old Whites player, yet another 
unior debulant, soon racovered and 


CARS 


IF YOU ARE HIRING A 

CAR MAKE IT E.C.R. 

“WE'HE CHEAPER BY FAR" 
Car from £60 pw. Including unlimited 
mitsaga. AۂA/RAO‎ Membership, radios ln all 


models, fıas dalvery Haaltnrow, Qahwick 
#Jrparis and Central London. All Yehides 


current Ford models Including Automatics 
and Estates. 


finished with 50 per cent. For quotaNon wrifa Io: 
شا‎ Eoonomle Car Rentals Limited, 
onathan Speélman .0. Box 3, 
SIclllan Defence (Kleinwort a TET 
Grleveson 1886) Toler: 17118 
1 P-K4 P-QB4 2 N-KB3 N-QB3 
3 P-Q4 PxP 4 NxP N-B3 
Eha E 
FLYING TO GATWICK? 
ن‎ JJ DON'T JUST RENT A CAR 


This line of the Richter Attack {6 B- 
KN5) is well analysed but Is sll trappy, 
requiring precision. Here White should 
prefer 12 K-N1 or 12 N-N3. 


‘TAKE A LIBERTY! 


Yk 5 mina fram alrporl — free Gatwick delivary 
# Full Insuvarcs and RAC membership 


1 pi a LIharty ا‎ Hira e Plugs Ral Stailon 

14 BxN BXB 15 QxB PxP 16 K-N1 Crawlay, Susaar, UX. Tak ج ا‎ (0283) S4188 
looks a better chancê. 
E. FLYING TO GATWICK 
16 QxNP OR HEATHROW? 

If 18 Q-R4 Q-K6 ch 19 K-N1 regalns LOW COST CAR HIRE 
pleca and Black's extra pawn will 0 o 
win. 

-N1 R- PER WEEK 
j Gh ALP oh 21 enge Unlimited mileage, VAT, 
Insurance. 


if 21 KXR R-N1 ch mates, or lf 21 K- 

R1 Q-QNS. AA cover included. 
Please write for brochure 
WORTH SELF DRIVE 
14a Priestley Way, Crawley, 
Sussex RH1O0 2NT, England 
Tel: (0293) 29027 


seven-yoar-olda with points atop. 
Ãs usual at this time of year they 
were in “velvet” and there was no 
sign that the blood-rich menı- 
branes which nourish the growing 
horns had started to pcel off. Clnd 
in olive-green, we could retreal 
through the bracken without up- 
sutting lhe stags. Hulf-a-mite tın 
we locuterl a group of hinds. Until 
the anpunl ming suitaon — the 
Tut — ius anf hinds teu to lend 
separate lives. Al Powderham in 
Devon, only a couple of days 
previously, we had been watvhing 
the emparked herd of fallow deer. 
Nearly 50 staga of all ages had 
ف‎ n a corner of the 
park. Their varying colour — 
almost albino in a [ew cages — 
their massed palmate antlera, and 
their delicate movemnenta made a 
magnificent aight, obtained with 


KARDRDK 
EYB BHU! 


SELF DRIVE CAR RENTAL 


LET US MEET YOU 
FROM YOUR FLIGHT 


* Opan 7 days a week 


* Ford, VW, Porsche, BMW, 
Jaguar etc. 


ease compared with the foot-slog- * Competitive rates 
ging necessary to get close to the 
free-ranging reds of Exmoor. 01-581 17717 
rian Chugg 
Telex 268851 
DOWN 
1. Spurred on, hearing hostelry ls 24-25 CROMWELL PLACE 
QF belitled is without mercy (8) LONDON SVT 21D 
: A gunamlth will add it to hls stock E I O RIES 


„ Wine cartel ra-organised (6). 
, Scheme to get a pub arecled in 
ihe bay (7). 
. Coshed qulte badly at the youth 
centre (11). 
15. New circle road led to ihe cily of 
ld (2, 6). 


2 
3 
4. 2 St Martin lhe wrong way (8). 
: 
9 


16. Love of ihe past (3, 5). 


tıtII Car rental 
17. A trip to arrange for a counlry- 
lover (7) 


U.K. Self Drive 


18. Expresslon ol approval for record FIESTA 


rise on examinatlon of accounts 


20. Schoalboys' expression — af 
comfort, ا‎ (6). 
21. G!obal outbreak of herpes {6). 


Per 
Weck 
-- vat. 


Other nıodels available 


Ho mileage charge. Frcr miclitave 
lHeathow all hires. Free delivery 
Gatwick hireg over 2 weeks 


Brochure hy return air mail 


Rass Car Rental 
ö Oickerage Langs Hew Halden, 
Surrey KT3 3RZ, England 


Tel: 01-942 7756 


Telex: 27950. ref: 605 


e O _ E e SA 


arms Or threaten by. 


performance rating aboul 2470. 

Short's two results, one in a GM 
toumament and the other tied for firsl 
prize in the British, included Individual 
victories over strong GMs and argu- 
ably ranks superior to Adams who 
"only" beat three IMs. 

The overall pattem of British talent 
shown by the championship is distinct- 
ly healthy. Almost all the prize winners 
are aged under 30, and behind them 
waves Of evêr-younger mini-genera- 
tions are gaining high class exper- 
iencs; 15-ygar-olds Hennigan and 
Qullan made excellent debuts. By 
contrast the natlonal champlonships of 
our rivals Hungary, Yugoslavia and the 
US have a dislinctly middle-aged look, 
whila ths 1986 USSR champlon 
Cseshkovsky, at 42, Is probably older 
than any of the 62 finalists at South- 
amplton. 

Two speedy grandmaster wins at 
Southampton: 


Demetrios Agnos—GM Jim Plaskett 
Pire Defence (Klelnwort Grleveason 
Britlah Championship 19886) 


1 P-K4 P-Q3 2 P-Q4 N-KB3 
3 N-Qa3 P-KN3 4 B-N5 QON-Q2 
5 P-B4 P-KR3 6 B-R4 B-N2 
7 P-K§ N-R4 


White's seventh looks premature {7 
Q-Q2) and now Black is ready to meet 


8 Q-Q2 by NxBP 9 OxN P-KN4 10 Q- 


N3 PxP. However, White could play 8 
KN-KZ2 when if NxBP 9 NxN P-KN4 10 


N-RB. 
8 N-Q5? P-QB3! 9 NxP PxP 
Now 10 NxNP fails to Q-R4 ch, 
10 BPxP Q-N3 11 P-QN3 NxPI 
The winning tactical point; if 12 PxN 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


EXMOOR: Fine, mid-August rain 
was coming down in sheets. The 
grass moors were a sea of gilver- 
green, shading here and there 
where sedge predominaled. [In ex- 
posed places the wind had flal- 
tened the thigh-high grasses. 
Occnsionnlly there were groups ııf 
bog uephodels and we disturbed ıı 
few snipe, but we were swuthing 
fur deer, We ale lunch in Lhe 
shelter of gume stream-side becclı 
irces. Where, on a day auch as this, 
would the deer bef Even as the 
question arose several stays were 
not far away, keeping a wary eye 
on ug. We noticed them later on, in 
a amall combe. They had the 
advantage of height as, a few at a 
time, they looked intently at ua, 
turning every now and then to 
view their linea of escape. Other 
members of the herd continued to 
chew the cud. We kept a low 
profile. Our binoculars brought the 
details of their antlera into focus, 
revealing that they were six or 


RUFUS 


14. Showing off, so attention is divert- 
19, Desire clothing but not the .ordi- 
. nary sort (5 


. 6). 
22. Former dlarisi anvironmentally de- . 


gssed (4).. ۳ 
our repeatedly out rusting (4-4). 
Support 
tihem (4, 2 


28. Aviator apt fhe, i1» 4 


REH DiI» 


11. Af sea 9 la lacking In َّ 
12. Sori of WONeb appaienitiy extinct? 24. 9 
example'of otazy reason- 25, Prohlbied sort of beard (7). 
Ji. م"‎ 1 2 
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Bridge 
By RIxI Markus® 


THE results of this year's final of the 
Sullivan Powell Challange Competltion 
for non-expert teams of four were: 1, 
Andover 149 v.p.; 2, Kirkcudbrlghi 107 
v.p.; 3, Newcasile-under-Lyme 107 
v.p.: 4, Marconi 106 v.p. Here is a 
hand which helped Andover to their 
convincing victory. Game all; dealer 
North. 


Chess 


By Leonard Barden 
No. 1921 


3: 


0 ا 


۴ ا 
ل 
e‏ 


a ي‎ 


` RR 
r: 


ر 


White males in three moves atl 
latest, against any delence {by A. 
Martinek). The black king, stranded in 
mld-board, has no legal moves, bit the 
answer requires a aubile regroup. 

Solutlon No. 1920 

White K afl K7, A at Q2, B at K3, Ps 
at QR4, QB3, KNB, KAJ and KR6. 
Black K at KR4, Ps at QB2, KN3, KAS 
and KR2. Mate In four. 

1 A-Q5. If 1 . ., P-B4 2 B-B1 P-B5 3 
R-Q2 KxP 4 R-QS5 mate. if 1 .,. P-B3 2 
A-R5 P-B4 3 BxP KXP 4 B-K3 mate. 


ALMOST on the stroke of mldnlght, the 
final game of the Klelnwort Grieveson 
British Champlonship at Southampton 
created an unresolved triple tie, Theory 
says thal a lonê rook can only draw 
against rook and two pawns when 
there are two APs, or a BP and AP, 
but Flear did it agalnst Mestel with KP 
and RP, his king blockading one pawn 
while hls rook restricted Mestel's king. 

Now Chandler, Mestel and Spesel- 
man, the grandmaster trio o! 1984 
Olympic silver medallists, will play off 
this autumn for the title. Thelr 8/11 was 
followed by Flear and King 72, 
Adams, Basman, Condle, Conquest, 
Hodgson, Lawton, McDonald and Wal- 
şon 7. The GMs thus narrowly beat off 
the hungry young IMs in thelr early 
twenties, some ofl whom will surely 
become GMs themselves In the nexl 
lew years. 

Michael Adams's IM norın at aqP 14 
ranks in the top five all-lına perfor- 
mances lor a player so young. This 5 
lhe approximate, order of merit: 

1. Bobby Fischer, age 14.8, US 
champlonshlp 1957-8, ist wilh 10e 
13, unbeaten, performance raling 
about 2650, 

2. Henrique Mecking, age 14.3, 
South American wortd tltls zonal 1966, 
1st-4th with 124/17, performance ratl- 
Ing about 2550. 

3. Adams, age 14.9, perfomance 
rating about 253Û. 

4. Nigel Short, age 14.7, Hastings 
1979-80, score 8/15, performance ral- 
Ing 2505. 

5. Short, age 14.2, British Cham- 
plonshlp 1979, 1st-3rd wilh 8/11, 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 
1H NB 20 NB 


20 NB 3NT NB 
NB 


West led the slx of diamonds, taken 
by South's ten. A dlamond to dummy's 
jack held the second trick, East 
discarding a spade. Assessing correct- 
ly that East's spade discard marked 
him with length in the sult, declarer 
eased his communlcatlon problems by 
playing a small spade to the eight arıd 
queen. 

West switched lo a heart lo lhe len 
and queen, and East now switched 10 
Ihe ten of clubs. As the cards actually 
lay, many lines of play would succeed 
al this point. However, South found a 
continuallon which catered for any 
distribution: ha went up with the ace of 
clubs and continued with the jack of 
spades. This developed the second 
spade trick which declarer needad to 
make cerîtaln of his contract, while at 
the same time preserving the ace of 
spades as an entry lo the closed hanG 
wilh which lo cash ihe king of clubs 
and repeat the marked diamond fi- 
nesses. This line of play guaranteed 
nine Iricks in the form of two spades, 
one heart, four dlamnonds and two 
clubs, and It was typical of the 
accurate dummy play which ihe 
Andover tearm displayed. 

This second hand comes from the 
final of the Portland challenge Cup, ihe 
Inier-universily teams of four cham- 
pionship. The winners were Manches- 
ler University, with Oxford second, and 
Southamplon third. Dealer, South at 
game all. 


8T 
10976542 


5 
Q 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1H 4S NB NB 
Dble(1?}) NB SH(2) Dble 
NB NB NB 


(1) | always tell new partners who do 
not know my style that, unless lhe 
opponents are obviously sacrificing, i 
never double high-level. contraols if | 
do not hold a useful hand Including al 
least one trump trlek. In my exper- 
lence, doubling without trump tricks l8. 
a o source of disaster, e 

ny player who s83 a 
then removes his ا‎ double to 
5H shows a lack of dlacipllne. 5H l8 
certain to cost pölnts and, even If 4S 
doubled mighl make from time to time, 
Il must ba beat to accep! South's 
decislon to defend. : 1 

6H doubled went four down: +1,100 


. ACROSS 
7. "Bony" ran Gaul in style n 


8. Sprite lo work lor a hag (7). 
10. Deollne with little hesitallon (6). 


` knowledge 


0 


1 : 
. .. 
1 r 
: 


(4, 
r 
"doubled. |!“ 


lo lase '—500 In 48 


„|. 10 Eggt-West when they were doomed ` 


by Marguerie 
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Dilemmas 
of the 
Resistance 


By Stuart Hood 


LA DOULEUR, 
Duras. (Collins, £8.96.) 


د 
A GESTAPO agent in Paria courla‏ 


a young women, a member af tha 
Resistance, whose husband he hag ` 


him along so that the : 


sent to a concentration camp. Sle 
strings 


Resistance can mark him dom , 


and kill him. The Liberation inter. 


venea. Ho is arrested and execuled 
His ambition has been to have a | 


producing “literature ® 


fine art bookshop. 

The same young woman is drir. 
en through Paria after the Liber. 
ation with a young Fascist mil 
tiaman who ia posaibly about to le 
executed. Šhe understands how the 
lure of fast cars had made the bıy 
a collaborator, She feelg sexual; 
drawn to him. 

After the Liberation she eon 
ducta the interrogation of an elder. 
ly informer who is mercilealş 
beaten to extracl a confession. His 
torturers had learned their ted: 
nique from beatings at the hands 
of the secrel police. 

Along with crowds of othe 
womèen she goes daily to 
whether her husband's name is on 
the lists of survivora of the concer 
tration cainps. He ig brought home 
in the lst stages of dobilitatior 
She nurses him to recovery hen 
tells hin she is leuving hin for 
Anutber mun, ù cunırude from the 
Resistanev. 

‘The yuung wurman is Marguerife 
Durus hergell, who years later 
found thu rutcurd +f these indents 
in A cuuple of exercise boks. 
Douleur, xhe suyu is one ùf the 
munt important {hings in her life 
yel ahe linn nu recollection of 
havin wrıLLen it. 

It is arı unuleratıxndable amn€3l8, 
fur this is ıu uceuunt of the moral 
dilemmns of the Resistance, of the 
terrible methatls such a movement 
is forced to ndopt, of the brute’ 
lisntion of thna who fight for e 
guod caune ieninal a merciks 
enemy, of sudden punygs of pity for 
hal. enemy — sho obsessively 
rumembern il E 0 : 
Germann buy dying in the atreol 
mixud with hulred for what 
enemy rupronenl, the appallitg 
trulh of the concentration camps 

Her fenr was Lhnl in rer 
ull this — which sho does ¥ 
honcsty, lack of self-pity, human 
ity und jn — she 
guilty o 
the sense of belles lettre, 
Douleur is the work of a eou™ 
geoug witneas und splendid 2 

read this account of n 
“tremendous chaos of though 
feeling” Marguerite Duras ex 
ienced in those twilight dayê 
tween the end of the Resist 
and the return of something 
proaching normal life is a dis! 
mg experience. lt not 0 ict 
nightmares of the past but att 
one to think of the res! ار‎ 
movements of today, of e 
age, of their brutality, @ 
traumas which human being 0 
flict on each other in the ا‎ 
freedom or of millenary dream e 
on the other side of the barrie 
in the defence of tyranny. . _ 

Marguerite Duras was, 0% 
those difficult times in 1946, he 

roblem of evil in our times 

w we must look at it; “J 

ive a German, ahd not A. 
lective, interpretation to the 4 ا‎ 
horror ‘you reduce the „mM 
Belsen to regional dimension 


only possible anawer to this ¢ 
0 turn it into a cîjme caamitted 


3 : IT زر‎ 
by everyone” and to share. İt ل‎ 
ike tha. ideals, of .eqyliY: 4 
fraternity. ' : 


‘clear about the nature 0 
allied to | 
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‘So weary, deadly weary of writing’: Ronald Blythe revlews the letters of a Pollsh gentleman and Inclplent genius 


From the heart of Conrad’s loneliness 


problem İn terma of family, profes- 
gion, the senge of his own being, 
national and historical identity, 
and the physical universe itself". 
Most of all, he “sought to locate 
himself aa a writer". 

The hugeness of what he had 
seen, and maybe of what he had 
done, in comparison with his noyv- 
‘alist contemporaries, plus the 
amazing uae of a foreign language, 
made such a placing nigh impossi- 
bls. Where was he? Who and what 
was he? The big first batch of 
letters do not wholly answer these 
questions but they are satisfyingly 
informative all the same. 

We do come much nearer to 
Conrad becauge of them. He made 
little up. Cunninghame Graham, 
writing to Edward Garnett about 
The Heart of Darkness, aaid that it 
was written “in the fervent con- 
templation of his tracks," and this 
masterpiece and all the rest of the 
work relied upon old sea-lanes re- 
travelled, old companions rejoined. 
But this kind of passage, often by 
pencil, was harder toil than sailing 
and he was constantly “go weary, 
deadly weary of writing”. 

There was never a moment's let- 
up. Fresh tales pushed their way 
forward before he could find atruc- 
tures for them. “My head is full of 
a story, ÎI have not been able to 
write a single word — except the 
title which shall be I think 
NOSTROMO: the story belonging 
to the ‘Karain’ claga of talea (‘K° 
class for short — as you clnasify 
the cruisers." 

, Like many styliats, he was some- 

times unnerved by the possibility 
of İiosing “myself in a wilderness of 
endeavour"and of “verbiage”, and 
to this day we read him and are 
foxed by his artistry and his 
daring. He is lastingly mysterious, 
Seeing so many words, we lhink he 
has told all, but he never does. 
Explaining the deliberately bald 
ending of Lord Jim to Blackwood, 
he saya: “The reader ought to know 
enough at that time.” 

Will he know enough from the 
1898-1902 Lettera to know how thu 

atrician merchanl seaman fronı 

land stepped straight to the 

centre of English literature? No — 
but they help. 

The editing ia impeccable — and 
the binding a treat. 


By Edward Blishen 


gome aspects of the cult of the 
Australian aborigine. This is an- 
other valuably astringent example 
of ei ern e e at 
work and in places İt ig very funny, 
but still it leavea things 4 5 

It ia not in the end fair to diacuas 
the question aa if all the aborigine 
had to do was to elect to become a 
fully Riu modern Australian, 
and all hia white sympathiser had 
to do was to stop being thought- 
lessly sentimental. 

Writing about India (“How did it 
happen that the Gandhi-Nehru 
legacy de into the shabbiest 
a rl 2 2"), or 0 the 
azy nature of the concept of the 
Third World, Naipaul ات‎ make 
us grieve for the loss of such a 
diaturber of stagnant ideas, When 
fastidiousnesa becornes a major 
instrument. by which human af 
fairs are judged, problema arise: 
but heaven knows we have a deep 
need of that note of haughty 
disgust, especially when 
Shiva Naipaul's comic gift, and to 
a curious quality, not absolutely 


unlike tendernesa, that 
inside his hauteur, EE 
. He says, ruefully, that people 


.would stop, him in th 
.hecause they liked hia i Well, it 


was A good face: and its disappear- 


justice to ' the i: 


. ance is 4 great tragedy, 


They are chiefly to his first 
literary frienda R,. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, the social- 
ist grandee who was thought by 
some to be the rightful King of 
Scotland, the wise Edward Gar- 
nett, H. G. Wella (the friendehip 
did not last), the much-tried liter- 
ary agent J, B. Pinker (Conrad's 
blast to him on the ubiquitous 
busineaa of not delivering on time 
deserves a place alongside Dr 
Johnson's thunderclap against pa- 
trons} William Blackwood, Ford, 
and Stephen Crane. 

There are algo many letters to 
the generous Galaworthy, a rich 
and practical friend, and an ex- 
change of mutual appreciation 
with Arnold Bennett. All these 
writers in particular are clearly 
aware that a novelist who is quite 
unlike any other novelist ia emerg- 
ing, and, in their different ways, 
are giving support to the tortured 
tenant of Pent Farm. 

Conrad's response is open and 
paasionate. His loneliness shows. 
There is dawning respect and 
success, gaya Laurence Davies, yet 
“the letters abound in unhappi- 
nege”, But it is not the life-lasting 
gloom of some writera but the 
madness of a stage of development 
which writers, and artists of all 
sorta, will recognise, which is why 
thia particular volume of the eight 
which will contain all Conrad’s 
correspondence is a20 compelling, 

Family life itself is still odd to 
him. He has known nothing since 
he was a boy except ship's crews 
and their mixture of reticence and 
emotion, but on vaat voyages he 
has witneaaed everything, most 
particularly imperialism in mo- 
tion. His ia not an innocent’ eye. 
in the farmhouge there is néither 
closeness nor space. Jessie Conrad 
is accorded dutiful courtesies, 
though once she is describéd as 
“my wife, a person of simple 
feelings guided by the intelligence 
of the heart”. She was a bookegell- 
ers daughter, a large, capable 
woman on whom he depended far 
his spick and span home, secretar- 
ial requirements and punctual 
routine. 

During these crucial four years, 
Conrad did all he could to under- 
stand his place in the scheme of 
things, says Davies, facing “the 


There is all that was written of a 
book that was to be, he suspected, 
about Australia. He couldn't write 
8 SYHOpsis ever, ao the only answer 
to the question “Why Australia?" 
would fhe hoped) be the book itself. 
On the way, he visited Sri Lanka, 
that sad island. An Unfinished 
Journey is the beginning of hig 
account of that visit. In it he is at 
his devastating best. There are 
three or four portraits that have a 
merciless truth about therm, 


lt was his fastidiousness that 
caused him to home in on the 
Imposter, and on pretentious or 
Pompous persons. He saya it was at 
an early age, recoiling f'om those 
who compared bim to his brilliant 
elder brother, that he was made 
sensitive to discourteay and stupid- 
ity, It seems to me that both 
Naipauls, masters of the pitilegg 
portrait, nisa anı important middle 
ground of judgement; confusion 
and failure an absurdity soma. 
times representing a necessary 
condition of human growth, and 
not simple stupidity. But when 
E E a 
oncellted person in his ts, he 
could do thrilling 
encounter. 


He writes: with thê- sme .këen- 
eyes and .contemptuous truth of 


to have yeara ahead of . Sa had a si 


man and incipient genius, the 
effect of which on others often 
disconcerted him. 

From the frst he knew he was 
isalated and that every now and 
then he would need to make simple 
and direct statements about him- 
gelf — “T hava never fostered any 
illusionag as to my value. You may 
believe me implicitly when I say 
that I never work in a self-satisfled 
elation . . ." He is remonstrating 
to Blackwood the publisher who, 
like hia agent Pinker, goes a bit 
too far with hia advice. At this 
moment both these men are hope- 
fully thinking of Conrad as a 
superior yarn-spinner for boya. 

e had joined the French mer- 
chant navy at 16, wild about the 
gea — gome said because of read- 


ing Victor Hugo's Toilera of the 
Sea in his father's translation — 


Conrad c1000 taken by Woils, 


but it wasn't until he was in his 
early thirtiea that he began to 
wrîle what would become after 
some years and much shaping (and 
getting loat on voyages) Almayer'a 
Folly, having taught himself Eng- 
lish by i cast coast newspa- 
pers and talking to his East 
Anglian shipmates "each built as 
though to last for ever, and col- 
oured like a Christmas card”. 

He was 37 when he gava up the 
sea as a career and retained it aş a 
force for an entirely new kind of 
“action” fiction, peychologically 
profound and stylistically sumptuü- 
ous. It was hard to write and 
hardest of all at the time these 
letters were sent, 


Travel in mind 


UNFINISHED JOURNEY, by 
ا‎ Naipaul (Hamish Hamilton, 


“IN THE end, it is the work that 
matters, iot the relationship.” It is 
Shiva Naipaul, discussing the dif- 
feulty of being a remarkable 
writer whose brother is a remark- 
able writer. 

At worst, there were those who 
held that books published as the 
work of $. ware written by V. S. 
My Brother and I, one of the 
reprinted pieces of journalism 
here, is portectly typical, in fact, of 
S. It is written with the sinewy 
grace the brothers shared, but it 

as the apecial movement of 
Shiva's mind, always so pleasant 
lı follow, There is an air of 
fastidious diamay, sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguigh from an air of 
comedy. 

Their readers had hoped, in this 
matter of sorting out ore brother 
from the other where there is such 
dissimilarity in their very regem- 
blances, 


them: Shiva having merely, 
though e f begun. Then, a year 
-40..And alas, - 


ago, he dip 
this ‘little book of' Béraps isthe lagt 


THE COLLECTED LETTERS OF 
JOSEPH CONRAD, VOLUME 2 
1893-1902, edited by Frederick R. 
Karl and Laurence Davies (Cam- 
bridge, £27.00). 


THERE is an acute apecies of 
melancholy attached ta the early 
days of authorship which is often 
all too lightly digşmîgsed as teeth- 
ing pains by biographers. The 
worried Conrad of Youth, Heart of 
Darkneas, Lord Jim, ete., could not 
have imagined the Conrad af 
Chance and its revered and lucra- 
tive successors. 

The period covered by these 
letters is that of risk and loss, 
thoso familiar concomitants of the 
firat freelance years. His very 
blessings, a wife who could type as 
well as create the high standard of 
domestic order he nceded, their 
first son and, from the vory begin- 
ning, the inestimable friendship of 
Edward Garnelt, prince of publah- 
ers" advisers, were themselves a 
Rie tor they had to be justi- 


ed. 

Worst of al] there was the new 
and atill strange vacuum of the 
study which he bad to enter each 
morning — or each midnight often 
enough in his casc. This and the 
incredible absence of the sea. 
instead there were the horrible 
Essex marshes, dank and erime- 
ridden. 

Eight montha into the 'ettera 
Tord Madox Hueffer was to rescue 
him from the latter by installing 
him at Pent Farm near Sandgate, 
and within a stone's throw, com- 
paratively speaking, of the current 
Olympians, including Henry 
James, Galsworthy and H. CG, 
Wells. Such proximity was apt to 
be more crushing than anything 
else. There waa too Conrad's natu- 
ral grandeur as a Polish gentle- 


Alfonso to 
Zerlina 


WHOS WHO IN MOZART'S 
OPERAS, by Joachim Kaiser 
Weidenfeld, £12.95). 


ke س‎ -_ 
FROM Alfonso to Zerlina, as the 
subtitle runs, this guide bears 
witness to the drawing power of 
Mozart's operas by giving us a few 
pages on eaeh character in the 
seven mature masterpieces. 

This may sound a notably old- 
fashioned enterprise, redolent of 
late Victorian works such asa The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Hera- 
ines. The author, howaver, is a 
musicologiat and a man of scnge: if 
this kind of thing is to be done at 
all he is the person to bring it off. 

Ho ia aware that Mozart's ex- 
traordinary ability to bring char- 
acters to individual life works 
through the music: an elementary 
point, yet often ignored. 

Hia remarks, pawky nnd a trifle 
long-winded in a Qerman tradilion 
lone can imagine him as a bene- 
volent uncle in a Singspiel Mozart 
didn't got round ta writing), should 
be of help to singera and producera 
at least. The guidance afforded 
them is much more down-to-earth 
than the dedication of Jean-Pierre 
Pon nelle might suggest. The trang- 
io by Charles Keasler reada 
well. 
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